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Che Outlook. 


Captain Boyton’s courageous and successful 
demonstration of the value of his life-saving ap- 
paratus naturally suggests the advisability of new 
theories being proved by the originators thereof. 
If, following the gallant Captain’s example, the 
admirers of the beauty of brethren dwelling to- 
gether in peace and unity should cease to get the 
better of their neighbors ; if contractors who be- 
lieve the Indians should be well treated should 
issue only fat beeves, well-cured tobacco, and 
sugar which had never been in close proximity to 
a sand heap ; if nations which disbelieve in exces- 
sive armaments were to defend themselves with 
brains instead of needle-guns; if politicians who 
deplore the condition of our civil service were to 
cease recommending incapable relations for re- 
sponsible positions; if parents who believe chil- 
dren could learn more than they do in study 
hours were themselves to become the teachers of 
their children, instead of leaving them to the ten- 
der mercies of the cheapest teacher_whose ser- 
vices were offered; if the religious people who 
deplore the lack of unity among Christians were 
to be more lavish of appreciation, and more 
sparing of criticism, what a glorious progressive 
movement society would suddenly make ! 

We confess to our utter inability to discern fair 

cause, in General Sherman’s recently published 


_ Memoirs, tor the storm of abuse to which a cer- 


tain class of newspapers is subjecting the author. 
General Sherman is the only prominent officer of 
the great army who ean freely speak his mind 
without transgressing that’ paragraph of. the 
Army Regulations which forbids the discussion 


or criticism of one’s superior officers ; and he is 


the only officer (remaining in the service) who 
ever commanded an army large enough to be the 
nation’s principal object of concern. His re- 
lations with Commander-in-Chief Grant were 
cordial, confidential and sympathetic; his strat- 
egic abilities commanded the highest respect, and 
his knowledge of men, although frequently put 
to naught by political marplots at Washington, 
proved singularly accurate. From no other source 
are we ever likely to obtain more trustworthy 
opinions on the war and its soldiers, and we 
should imagine that simple national feeling, 
where the nobler order of patriotism does not 
exist, would insure General Sherman a respectful 
audience. A suggestion has been made that the 
leader of “‘the march to the sea” is a candidate 
for the Presidency, and that President Grant, out 


| 


| of jealousy, has inspired the newspaper attack 


referred to; but the suggestion is as unfair to 
General Sherman as it is insulting to President 
Grant. 

Ex-Governor Wise has been treating some of 
the inhabitants of his native State to a severe 
lecture, the spirit of which would be applicable in 
many States besides the old ‘‘ Mother of Presi- 
dents.” His address was delivered at Williams- 
burg, Va., and the speaker waxed indignant at 
the fact that the Revolutionary powder magazine 
at that place was used as astable, and that the 
statue of Lord Botetourt had been defaced and 
pulled to pieces. We would suggest that while 
the old Walton House in New York is a tenement 
house, and the building in which Washington 
bade farewell to his generals contains a low 
drinking-shop, Governor Wise’s address, with 
slight modifications, might be delivered before 
our Army and Navy Club, the Chamber of Com- 
merece, and the Historical Society. New Yorkers 


go by shiploads to Stratford-on-Avon ; sail with 


reverent and straining eyes into the Pireus ; write 

bad poetry within what remains of the Coliseum, 

and even make pilgrimages to Plymouth Rock ; 

but remains which should excite in them feelings 

of the deepest reverence are allowed to go the 

way of unfashionable buildings elsewhere. 


Those last rites af respect which are due to a 
fallen foe who has fought earnestly we hasten 
to pay to the dying ‘‘ outrage ” clique which has 
for ten years been the principal political power in 
our land. It has done as much to disturb our 
national peace as was ever done by the party 
whose feeble ghost is now its only antagonist ; 
it has kept alive the fires which the precious 
blood shed during the war might have quenched ; 
it has compelled us to neglect live issues and to 
study dead ones, and has done its best to trans- 
form a republican government into an irre- 
sponsible police force. But, like soldiers whose 
gallantry exceeds their ‘prudence, it is dying of 
wounds inflicted upon its rear. Generals Forrest 
and Pillow participating in the decoration serv- 
ices at Memphis ; Gen. Joe Johnston, the greatest 
of the Confederate survivors, master of cere- 
monies at the opening of the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial celebration; Judge Ould, Confederate 
ex-commissioner of exchange of prisoners, receiv- 
ing with hearty welcome at Richmond the dele- 
gates to the Convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association—these, and many other 
notable indications we could mention of the new 


entente cordiale between North and South, have 


inflicted wounds upon the party of suspicion and 

hatred from which it cannot recover. Peace to 

its manes—so long as they remain quiet. 

- Professor Adler’s address on ‘‘ The Influence of 

the Physical Geography of Palestine upon He- 


| brew Thought” is very fruitful of suggestion. If 


isolation and self-dependence, which were geo- 
graphically compulsory with the Jews, made them 
strong men, earnest thinkers, not easily corrupted, 
full of self-respect, what might not a similar 


course of treatment, artificially administered, do | 


toward the upraising of some of our own people ? 
Suppose, for instance, that those revenue inspec- 
tors and collectors who have allowed whiskey to 


become ‘‘ crooked,” the fifteen-hundred-dollar In- : 


dian agents who cannot conduct business properly, 
the politicians whose sole idea of patriotic duty is 
that they themselves should be fed at the public 
crib, the great army of incapables who insist upon 
serving the country because no one else will em- 
ploy them—suppose all these were transported to 
a rock-bound valley in the Rocky Mountains, sur- 
rounded by hostile tribes, and left to work out 
their own salvation? Or, if Congress declined to 
make an appropriation for this purpose, the nec- 
essary conditions of isolation and self-dependence 
might be secured by the temporary incarceration 
of the individuals named, by an always available 
means, at Sing Sing or some other well-walled 
prison, where the experiment might be tried with 
less danger of voluntary cessation of effort on the 
part of the subjects, 


LATITUDE UNKNOWN. 
By H. H. | 


IKE lonely sailors on a foreign sea, 
Without a compass and without a chart, 
Unhelped by all their lore of seaman’s art, 
Souls drift along in the vast mystery 
Of Love’s companionship. There cannot be 
A solitude so pathless as a heart. 
_ No undiscovered isle lies so apart 
From him who seeks as lie the thoughts that we 
- Forever yearn to read behind the eyes, 
The dear eyes that we love, and love to kiss. 
Ah, well! But one thing matters to our bliss, 
So long as Love’s sun goes not down, all skies 
Are clear; all shores are friendly ; treasure lies — 
On all; we shall not one sweet harbor miss! 


THE EVIDENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 
HE evidence: not the evidences. The one 
evidence of Christianity—that is the histor- 
ical evidence—is the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
In this article I propose very briefly to indicate 


the nature of this evidence of Chistianity—that is, 


the reasons which have led the great majority of 
historical students to believe that Jesus of Naza- 
reth ‘‘ suffered under Pontius Pilate, was cruci- 
fied, dead and buried, and the third day rose from 
the dead.” 

Paul wrote his first Epistle to the Corinthians 
about A.D. 60. Its authorship and authenticity 
even German criticism does not question. The 
fifteenth chapter of that Epistle settles it that 
Christ’s resurrection was then accepted as a fact 
throughout the Christian church. That was about 
thirty years after its supposed occurrence. A still 
more invincible consideration shows the univer- 
sality of this belief—the change of the rest day of 
the church from the seventh to the first. day of the 
week. This change was not commanded by God ; 


there is no direct authority for it in the New Tes- 


tament. It was changed because the universal 
church could not consent to celebrate asa festival 
the day on which Christ lay in the tomb, nor pass 


by without a memorial festivity that on which he 


arose from the dead. There is, then, just as strong 
a reason for believing that before the end of the~ 


first century the resurrection of Christ was uni- 


versally accepted in the rapidly growing Christian , 


church as there is for believing that it is now uni- 
versally supposed that the Declaration of Inde- 


_pendence was agreed upon on the fourth day of 


July, 1776. This universality of Christian opinion 
in the early church, insisted on by Gibbon, is not 
only admitted, but it is strenuously maintained 
by modern rationalistic writers. 
need be acknowledged, that the disciples firmly 
believed that Jesus had arisen; this is perfectly 
sufficient to make their further progress and 
operations intelligible.” (Strauss.) ‘‘ It is an in- 
disputable fact that in the early morning of the 
first day of the week following the crucifixion the 
grave of Jesus was found empty. .. . Itisa 
second fact that the disciples and other members 


of the apostolic communion were convinced that - 


Jesus was seen after his crucifixion.” (Schenkel.) 

This admitted fact, this widespread opinion, 
must be accounted for. How? 

I. Can we consider it a myth? A myth, Web- 
ster tells us, is a ‘‘tale of some extraordinary per- 
sonage or country that has been gradually formed 
by or has grown out of the admiration and vene- 
ration of successive generations.” This is so uni- 
versally the genesis of the myth that he rightly 
incorporates it in his definition. The myth re- 
quires time for its development. Its origin is 
always ubhistorical. It comes out of a mysterious 
fact, no one knows exactly how or whence, Who, 
for instance, can give us the birth-place of Her- 
cules, or the date of any one of his marvelous 
exploits? If the resurrection of Jesus Christ is a 
myth, it grew up in thirty years. Moreover, no 
event was ever before submitted to such scrutiny, 
to such hostile criticism. 
stand that the Swiss would be ready to accept 
without much questioning the maryelous story of 
their own Tell, and the Greeks the legends of 
their Hercules, and the Jews the biography of 
their Samson. But the only willing believers in 


the resurrection of Jesus at the outset were his 


‘** Only this much. 


We can readily under- - 
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few disciples. The prejudices of the entire Jew- 
ish nation fought against it ; the skepticism of the 
entire Greek and Roman scoffed it. As it was re- 
ceived at Athens (Acts vii. 32), so it was at first 
received everywhere. There was neither time 
sufficient nor soil and climate favorable for the 
growth of a myth. 

II. Was it founded on a mistake ? 

It has been suggested—I believe the suggestion 
first came from some of the old Gnostics—that 
Christ did not die; that he simply fainted ; that 
he was taken down for dead ; and that he after- 
ward recovered ; and that this recovery gave rise 
to the story of his resurrection. 

This hypothesis needs to be stated only to show 
the curious straits to which men have been put to 
afford a rational (!) explanation of the resurrection. 
It requires us to suppose that the Roman centu- 
rion who, under Roman law, answered with his 
own life for that of the criminal, was deceived ; 
that the disciples, keen-eyed as was their love, 
were deceived ; that the priests, whose hatred 
kept them watching by the cross till all was over, 


were deceived; that Pilate was deceived; that | 


John's account of the spear-thrust and the blood 
and water—the latter a certain proof of death— 
was added to strengthen the deception; and, 
finally, that Jesus lent himself to the deception, 
and on it founded a religious system whose irre- 
sistible might is that of simple truth. 

III. Was it the product of a fraud ? 

This, Matthew tells us, was the Pharisees’ ex- 
planation at the time. They asserted that the 
disciples came by night*and stole the body away. 
But this theory never gained respectable cre- 


' dence ; it is now universally abandoned, not only, 


as we have seen, by rationalistic writers, but also 
by the Jews themselves. For it they have substi- 
tuted the late legend, that some of the Jews, dis- 
guising themselves as disciples, and mourning with 
them, remained after they had departed, rifled 
the tomb of the body of Christ, subsequently ex- 
hibited it to the people, and then buried it in 
Golgotha, the ground of which they thoroughly 
plowed, that the corpse might never be discov- 
ered. 

IV. Was it founded on a self-deception ? 

This is the latest and perhaps most specious 
theory, that of which Renan is the most eloquent 
exponent. He undertakes to account for the uni- 
versality of the early belief in the Resurrection by 
regarding it as the production of an enthusiastic 
imagination and ardent hope inthe disciples—in 
other words, as a spiritual fantasy. 

«But, first. this does not account for its accept- 
ance by those who had no such ardent hopes. 
And these were the immense majority. The en- 
tire body of Christ's disciples does not appear to 
have numbered above five hundred, How came 
the acceptance of the Resurrection by the great 
body of the Christians, who had already extended 
into almost every quarter of the then known 
world before that generation had passed away ? 

But, in fact, the disciples had no such hopes. 
They were not in a state of expectancy, not in a 
mental condition predisposed to believe init. On 
the contrary, they were skeptical critics hard to 
be convinced. They had as little anticipation of 
Christ’s resurrection as they before had of his cruci- 
fixion. The women who came to anoint the body 
were surprised and grief-stricken to find it gone. 
They thought the tomb had been robbed. When 
they carried back the report of the resurrection to 
the other disciples, ‘‘ their words seemed to them 
as idle words, and they believed them not.” The 
two disciples who conversed with the unrecog- 
nized Christ on their way to Emmaus had given 
up their faith in Christ as the Messiah, and were 
thunderstruck at the revelation of his presence. 
When he appeared to the ten, Thomas refused to 
accept their testimony. So marked and stubborn 
was their incredulity that Christ more than once 
upbraided them for their unbelief. The reader 
who is interested to see how little historical basis 
there is for the latest and most popular rational- 
istic theory of the resurrection—namely, that it 
Was an unconscious self-deception—will find in 
the following, among other passages, abundant 
evidence that the disciples, so far from being 
hopeful, imaginative, ecstatic, anticipative, were 
stolid, despairing, unimaginative witnesses to a 
fact which even their prosaic natures could not 
finally deny: Mark xvi. 10-14; Luke xxiv. 11-20, 
21, 25, 32, 37-39 ; John xx. 9, 11-13, 24, 25. 

This article has already extended beyond the 
limits I allottéd to it. The result may all be 
summed up in a sentence. Within thirty years 
after the death of Jesus Christ his resurrection 
was universally accepted as a fact by the Chris- 


| tian Church, embracing thousands of those who 
were convinced of that fact in spite of native 
prejudice and skepticism; the faith was so uni- 
versal as to change the world’s religious holiday ; 
so strong as to transform the before timid disciples 
into true heroes and apostles. It cannot be ac- 
counted for on the mythical theory, for there was 
neither time nor opportunity for a myth to grow; 
nor on the theory that the death was a mistake, 
for there was no room for error, and such an error 
could have given rise to the story of the resurrec- 
tion only by the fraud and falsehood of both 
Jesus and his followers; nor on the theory that 
the story of the resurrection was a fraud—a the- 
ory now abandoned by both infidel and Jewish 
writers ; nor by the theory of a self-deception, 
for the conditions of self-deception were wanting. 

It must, then, be a fact that Christ has risen 
from the dead and become the first-fruits of them 
that sleep. 


LONDON PREACHERS. 
JOSEPH PARKER. 
By C. H. RICHARDS. 


T was the evening of Palm Sunday when we 
strolled down the Strand in search of Exeter 
Hall, where Dr. Joseph Parker was to preach. 
The author of Hcce Deus and Ad Clerum, of such 
good repute for his pungent and forcible pres- 
entations of truth that he was invited to cross 
the ocean and give the Evangelical Alliance his 
views on the best methods of preaching, would 
certainly be worth hearing. It was not difficult 
to find the rather insignificant niche between the 
shops of the great thoroughfare, flanked by two 
huge Corinthian pillars, which marks the en- 
trance to the great hall. The room itself had the 
bare and rather untidy look of a place used only 
for promiscuous assemblages, and the great, silent 
organ, with all its music locked up and asleep, 
and the numerous unoccupied tiers of seats about 
it for the great chorus which was to render the 
‘* Messiah ” there the following week, gave rather 
a depressing féeling as one faced toward the 
platform. Clearly this was not intended as Dr. 
Parker’s regular “‘ meeting house,” but was only 
to be used temporarily by him on Sunday even- 
ings, till his more imposing and elegant ‘‘ Temple” 
(since completed) should be ready for occupancy. 
The hall is said to have seats for three thousand 
people, and seemed on this occasion to be about 
two-thirds filled. It was evidently an audience 
drawn from the great English middle class, yet 
indicating a higher average of thoughtfulness and 
culture than the vast congregation we had seen 
that morning in Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. A 
dozen busy, genial men were passing up and 
down the aisles, seating new comers and distribut- 
ing little hymn-books. 
At the exact moment appointed for service {yy. 
Parker, attended by his deacons, ascended the 
platform, and carrying the large Bible directly 
to the desk, led the congregation in a prayer of 
invocation. Those who saw him in America a 
year ago will need no dgsgeription of him; but 
others may be intorestfa know that he is a 
man of stalwart fram ith a broad, ruddy face, 
from which the thick, black hair is combed back 
in leonine fashion, and every movement, tone and 
feature of the man seem instinct with a super- 
abundant vitality. The silk gown hid his form, 
but one might guess that he has as superb a 


- 


| physique as Charles Bradlaugh, and as imperious a 


will and as réstless an ambition, but with a higher 
eulture, and a faith which is utterly lacking in 
that aspirant for leadership among English Radi- 
eals. There is a military bearing about him, a 
keen, sweeping glance, as though he were taking 
in the situation, a self-possessed vigor, as though 
he knew just where to strike and meant to 
strike hard, which betoken elements of general- 
ship. Before hespeaks you expecta clear, ringing 
voice, as of a born leader. You are not disap- 
pointed to find in his style something of the 
quaint, pithy Saxon of John Bunyan, and some- 
thing of the tender pathos of Whitfield, but a 
good deal also of the authoritative self-assertion 
of old Bernard, and a little of the dash we com- 
monly ascribe to ‘‘ Young America.” He is full of 
life to overflowing. It is hard to keep within 
bounds which custom and a severe taste might 
dictate. He will carry his points and his audience 
at any rate. 

It is a pleasant feature, in these English volun- 
tary churches, to see the elders and deacons all 
on the platform with the minister. It is a con- 
stant reminder that the church is neither a lyceum 


for mere lecturers nor a divinely-contrived machine 


| 


to be operated by priests to save men, but an on. 
ganized brotherhoyd te,do. a definite work. It 


brings the ministers down to his level and the laity | 


up to theirs, as brethren on a common footing, co- 
laboring in this work. There is less danger than 
with us that a church will come to be considered 
one-man institution. 

But why the gown and bands, Doctor, in such a 
place? Ecclesiastical vestments are the badge of 


a separate religious class, and the symbol of | 


special power and privilege. But in our Inde- 
pendent system there.is no separate and higher 
class, save that moral Jeadership which is gained 


by riper knowledge and richer experience. There 


is no authority save that which the weight of 
truth uttered may carry. These priestly robes 
are not of the nature of an argument, and triple 
ruffies in the bands would not constitute a syllo- 


gism. The antique religious garb is simply a 


church fence between the man:and the minister, 
and robs the speaker of something of the power 


to be gained by the impression of simple man- | 


hood. It is a concession to an old superstition,, 
which is quite out of place in a system that seeks 
reality instead of pretense, and where the minis- 
ter is divested of all authority. Imagine St. Paul 
getting into the high priest’s gown before he went, 
to his Mars’ Hill pulpit; or St. Peter waiting for 
his regulation robes before the Pentecostal ser- 
mon! The place, the polity he represents and the 
character of the man made it seem likely that Dr. 
Parker’s oratory would be more effective in the 
garb of a gentleman than in the vestments of an 
ecclesiastic. 

The vital energy of the man was felt all through 
the opening service of worship which he con- 
ducted. The hymns, sung by the whole congrega- 
tion without the aid of organ or other instrument, 
were heartily rendered. The reading of Scripture 
was varied with pithy suggestions, a flash of in- 
terpretation interjected here and there, and the 
clinching of some truth with an emphatic appeal. 
The prayer was fervent, and direct, courageous 
rather than tender, its atmosphere being that of 
a campaign rather than of tho confidential follow- 
ship of a home. | 

The sermon was one of a series of Sunday eve- 
ning discourses, in which he was expounding the 
book of Nehemiah. The expository style being 
so much more commonly used in Great Britain 
than by American preachers, this seemed a pe- 
culiarly favorable time to study it at its best. 


Especially were we glad to hear him in it, as Dr. 
Parker himself spoke with much enth..jasm of 


the necessity of feeding the people with ‘great. 
masses of Scripture,” and wit’, some contempt of 
the opposite method = taking @ mere pinch of 
Scripture word”, with which to flavor a very copi- 
ous dilu?’ yn of human speculation. Solid Gospel 
™cat seemed to him much better than the poor 
water-gruel some ministers offer, on whose surface 
a text may float which has no vital connection 
with it. Yet, while he took more than a chapter 
for his text on this occasion, it must in fairness be 
said that he seemed more intent on finding some 
lesson that he thought pat to the exigencies of his 
own people than on unfolding the real meaning 
of the passage, with its more obvious lessons. A 
verse was to him a vaulting pole with which to 
jump to his own conclusions, instead of a mine to 
be quarried for its intrinsic richness. We had 
noticed the same finesse in Mr. Spurgeon in the 
morning. With the art of a magician he drew 


out of a verse in II. Samuel a set of Christological 


doctrines which the writer of that book never 


dreamed of, and made them seem the legitimate — 


inferences from’ the text. Dr. Parker seemed 
more anxious to fit a Scriptural snapper to his 
nineteenth century whip than to lay hold on the 
real ‘‘rod and staff” of the Lord for his comfort. 
Doctrinal preaching and preaching for the times 
are both good in their way, but it is doubtful 
whether they ought to pass themselves off so pre- 
tentiously as ‘‘ Scriptural preaching.’’ 

It was interesting to note the ingenuity of the 
speaker in suiting his means to his ends. That 
chapter was his quiver, and the thoughts he seiz- 
ed and emphasized were the very arrows he most 
wanted to shoot home to the hearts of his people. 
First, he spoke of ‘‘Nehemiah’s subscrfption 
paper,” enlarging on the duty and joy of generous 
giving, and dwelling with praise on the splendid 
offerings of those who headed that list. Nothing 
could have hit closer to the mark, since his own 
people were pushing their own building enter- 
prize heroically. Then he passed to the desire of 
the people to hear the law read, and spoke with 
great tenderness of the power of old religious as- 
sociations over men. Next came the hearty re- 
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sponse of the people, who all shouted, ‘‘ Amen, 
amen ;” which gave him an opportunity for an 
eloquent and forcible plea for hearty and spon- 


taneous congregational co-operation in the wor- 


ship. The generous ‘‘ Amen” which answered his 
own closing prayer from every part of the hall 
showed his plea to have been effective. Then he 


showed how the people were made “to under- 


stand what was read,” which was the text for an 
earnest discourse on the need of expository 
preaching. And the banquet of joy, with which 
the Jews followed the reading, afforded an ad- 
mirable close to his sermon, in a glowing descrip- 
tion of the happiness and hospitality of religion. 
Full of striking similes and telling phrases, 
erisp and pithy in style when not poetical, so bold 
at times in assertion as to be almost startling, so 
tender at times as to be almost pathetic, instinct 
with life like the man himself, the sermon evi- 
dently ‘‘ took hold.” There was no shooting over 
the heads of the people. Like a skilled marks- 


- man he “fired low,” and it was easy to see he had 


not missed his aim. Not ‘‘scholarly,” but popu- 
lar; not nareotized by ‘‘culture,” but vitalized 


with Christian common sense, he roused the con- 


science, and swept the heart of his audience. 
Doubtless his own ripe seholarship and ample 
culture contributed much to his ability to do this, 


but they. were kept in the background on this oc- 


casion, and his intense purpose to put himself in 
sympathy with the common people, and lead 
them up to a higher life was most prominent and 
powerful. He deserves the love and confidence 
of his great congregation. A man of generous 
views, of devoted piety, of rare executive skill, 
of much awakening and inspiring power as an 
orator, he is doing his great work right manfully, 
And London is blessed in having such a man to 
lead the aggressive forces of Christianity among 
her citizens. 


THE EVANGELIZING EFFORTS OF 
THE WALDENSES IN ITALY. 
Br 


{7 HEN, ten to twelve years ago, political 
affairs in Italy underwent so complete a 
change, the friends of Protestant religion through- 
out the world hoped that this revolution would 
be followed by a deeper one, including a revival 
of religious zeal. To observers remote from the 
seene of action, it might have seemed that to eall 
forth such a revival there was needed only the 
removal of the obstructions intentionally built 
up. But it was soon discovered that these hopes 
were too sanguine. The interests, seemingly fresh 
awakened in the country, were destructive rather 
than constructive; and, even though ready to 
abolish priestly domination and its burdens, were 
still not yet strong enough to separate religion, or 
rather the Church, from the State. We find a 
strong proof of this in the fact that the country 
people (with commendable exceptions in some of 
the larger cities) generally kept aloof, and did 


~ nothing to withdraw their children from the ab- 


solute influence of the priests. The same parents, 
who but yesterday poured forth full-mouthed 
orations against the clergy and clerical tyranny, 
to-day sent their children to the clerical schools, 
because it was the custom, and the establishment 
of liberal schools would involve too many sacri- 
fices and troubles. There was yet another reason. 
The Italian race has been made distrustful and 


suspicious of foreign governments through cen- 


turies, and consequently admits less of foreign 
influences than any other nationality. 

Who, then, could rekindle religious life in the 
country ? Italy herself had only a small remnant, 
an almost imperceptible nucleus of national Prot- 
estantism rescued from the persecutions of past 
centuries—those few thousands of industrious 
tillers of the soil, the W aldenses, among whom 
evangelical teachings and evangelical church gov- 
ernment had remained alive. Whence could they 
obtain the material and intellectual strength to 
enforce a religious propaganda with the necessary 
energy? Nevertheless, it is this small number 
who, carried beyond the narrow horizon of their 
valleys and their native interests by inspired men 
and a thoroughly moral and intellectual after- 
growth of new and young forces, have taken hold 
of the work without fear, and as the result of their 
labors, with the help of friends near and far, have 


Succeeded in what was considered perfectly im- 


possible twenty years ago. They have extended 
a network of small evangelical communities over 
the whole peninsula of Italy, from the Sea-Alps 
(Alpes maritimes) to the Adriatic, from the valley 
of the Po to the Gulf of Naples and to Sicily.. 


They have accomplished even a more difficult 
task in giving to these communities preachers 
and winisters educated and trained in their own 
schools. 

Looking at the aggregate, we find that the field 
of the Waldensian mission in Italy contains, out- 
side of the ‘‘valleys,” thirty-three established 
communities, thirteen missionary stations, and 
thirty other stations more or less frequently vis- 
ited: The working force of these communities 
and stations counts up to ninety-seven persons, of 
whom twenty-three are pastors, nine evangelists, 
ten junior ministers performing the duties of 
teachers, forty-nine elementary teachers, and six 
colporteurs. The whole personel stands under the 
jurisdiction of the Committee of Evangelization, 
the President pro tem of which resides in Genoa, 
while the remaining members live in other Italian 
cities, mostly in Florence. This committee re- 
ports to the Synod of the Valleys, sitting annually 
at Torre-Pellice ; and from their last report the 
following details are taken : 

The whole field of labor is divided into five 
districts. The first embraces Piedmont and Ligu- 
ria,. with the following communities: Pinerolo, 
Susa, Turin, Courmayeur, Aosta, Ivrea, Castelros- 
so, Pietro-Marrazzi and Montecastello, Vallecrosia, 
S. Pier d’ Arena, Genoa and Favale. The largest is 
the community of Genoa, with Prochet, the tempo- 
rary President of the Committee, as pastor. The 
average number of attendants to Sunday services 
is from 150 to 200, of whom a little more than 100 
are communicants. How well this community has 
taken root in Genoa is proved by the number of 


children attending its school, there being no less | 


than 109. The community of Turin is smaller, 
still about 120 persons convene each Sabbath at 
the ‘‘ Temple,” while the communicants number 
from 80 to 90. Even the town of Aosta, the in- 
habitants of which renovated, as late as 1841, the 
cross they had erected in one of the squares to 
commemorate the expulsion of the heretic Calvin, 
has opened its gates to admit a small evangelical 
community. 

The second district comprises Lombardy, Ven- 
etia and Emilia, with communities and stations 
at Milan, Como, Val d’Inteloi, Brescia, Cachy- 
lione, Guidizollo, Verona, Venice and Guastalla. 
In Venetia and Emilia the Methodist missionaries 
have competed with the Waldensian Evangeliza- 
tion; hence the small number of communities 
notwithstanding the more liberal spirit of the in- 
habitants. The community of Venice is here the 
largest. With a Sunday congregation of from 150 
to 250 persons, and 120 regular communicants, we 
find a flourishing school with 160 pupils, all chil- 
dren of Protestant parents. The community of 
Milan with the same number of communicants 
has only a school of 55 children. Milan is proba- 
bly the only place in Italy where German Protes- 
tantism is actively at work. The evangelist 
stationed here commendingly mentions the exer- 
tions of the agent of the Elberfeld Bible Society. 
In Brescia a former Catholic church is now used 
by a community of 50 regular attendants. A 
short time ago this community sent several Ty- 
rolese members back to their country (the ‘* Coun- 
try of One Creed,”) as missionaries ; so even. Italy 
has her Protestant missions in other countries. 
Guastalla has as pastor the young Waldense 
Paulo Calvino, who about a year ago undertook 
to stir up an interest for the evangelizing efforts 
of his people by a series of lectures in several 
German cities, and is now publishing in Stuttgart 
with the same view his Views of the Spread of the 
Gospel in Italy. 

In the third district, Tuscany, we find the com- 
munities of Florence (2), Lucca, Pisa, Leghorn, 
Rio Marino, and Porte-Ferrajo (Island of Elba). 
The two communities of Florence number more 
than 150 communicants, among whom are 80 chil- 
dren, while their Sunday-schools are attended by 
140, and their elementary ones by 165 children. 
In Pisa and Leghorn committees have been form- 
ed to raise the funds necessary for the mainten- 
ance of these schools, either by contributions and 
collections in the congregation, or by exciting the 
interest of strangers. They have carried on this 
work with such success, that the Central Commit- 
tee, upon whom the maintenance of the schools 
and the payment of the teachers devolves, are 
not called upon for any expenses of the schools 
in these two places. is the first step to a great- 


er independence of schools of the Evangel- 
ization. - 

Turning to the fourth district, Rome and 
Naples, we come to the most interesting, but also 
most difficult section of the working territory. 
Rome has two communities ; others are located 


at Ancona, Naples, Fragnete, San Bartolomeo, 
Galdo and Lecce. In Rome four other evangel- 
ical sects have entered the field with the Wal- 
denses—the Chiesa Libra (Free Church), the 
Baptists, the pure Methodists and the Episcopal 
Methodists. The Roman Waldensian congrega- 
tions are, however, built on good foundations, 
especially among the middle and lower classes. 
The principal community has a school of three 
classes with 100 pupils, of whom, however, only 
about 20 belong to it, the others being the chil- 
dren of Catholic parents. The average number 
of communicants is 70, that of regular attendants 
to Sunday service 100 to 120. The second com- 
munity is half aslarge. The little community of 
Ancona is quite young, but the Central Commit- 
tee has received a number of applications for 
pastors and evangelists from this province and 
the Litorale. The community of Naples seems 
to have consolidated itself at last after having 
passed through many storms. There is now a 


| regular Sunday attendance of about 110, with 88 


communicants and 42 children of . Protestant 
parents. The schools have remained in good con- 
dition, and are now attended by 200 pupils. As 
it has become absolutely necessary to provide 
another church building and new schoolrooms in 
Naples, the Committee has sent the indefatigable 
Professor Comba, of Florence, to Scotland and 
England to ask a contribution for this purpose 
from the generous friends of Waldensian Evan- 
gelization in those countries. In Lecce the com- 
munity has been formed only quite recently. 

The fifth and last district is Sicily, where the 
Evangelization through the Waldenses has espe- 
cially found good soilin Messina. Other commu- 
nities are in Catania, Trabia, Palermo, Trapani, 
Riesi, and Cattanisetta. The community of Mes- 
sina has more than 200 churchgoers, 114 communi- 
cants, 140 Protestant children; Catania about 
one-half of these numbers. -In most cities of Sicily 
the Protestants are thoroughly hated by the 
fanatical population, which feeling gave rise to 
rather unpleasant demonstrations at the conse- 
cration of the ‘‘ Temple” in Messina. 

A glance at the aggregate of the Waldensian 
Evangelization shows an average of 3,250 regular 
attendants to Sunday services and 2,165 communi- 
cants; the number of children of Protestant 
parentage belonging to the different communities 
is 1,300, and the primary schools are attended by 
2,203 pupils. These numbers are small, but they 
are correct. The maintenance of all communities, 
missionary stations, and schools devolves upon 
the Central Committee, unless, as in Pisa and 
Leghorn, private benevolence relieves it. The 
expenses of the last financial year, ending on the 
12th of August, 1874, were not less than 200,000 lires 
($40,000 gold). One-twentieth part of this sum 
was raised in Italy ; the halance was contributed 
by friends of the movement in all European coun- 
tries and in America. The list of donatiéns con- 
tains some interesting items. America has con- 
tributed 37,000 lires ($7,400 gold), England 41,000; 
Scotland is ahead of all, with 51,000. The contri- 
bution of Germany, 12,000 lires, though on the in- 
crease, is left behind by that of. Switzerland, 14,- 
000. Holland has given 5,000, Sweden 2,000, and 
France 49! The principal items of expense were : 
Payment of pastors, evangelists, and colporteurs, 
88,000 lires ; of professors and teachers, 42,000 ; rent 
of buildings, rooms, ete., 34,000. It is noticeable 
that the Waldensian congregations themselves 


provide for their poor and indigent members, and ~ 


have contributed towards this object, as well as for 
the lighting their churches and schoolrooms and 
similar minor expenses, the sum of 25,000 lires. 
Two important steps have been taken during 
the last year to connect the communities among 
themselves and make one consolidated body of 
them. The first was the division into the above- 
mentioned five districts and the institution of dis- 
trict conferences, convening once or twice every 
year, and attended by the clergy and lay deputies. 
Then the last synod in Torre Pellice, which em- 
braces not only the deputies of the communities 
in the ‘‘ Valleys,” but also the ministers and depu- 


ties from the congregations of the Evangelization, 


considered a plan of organization, tending to make 
the latter an almost independent body. The fol- 
lowing are the most important paragraphs : 

$2. Of the reception of communities: There is 
required : (a2) Knowledge of and belief in the truths 
revealed in Holy Writ; (b) Proved morality ; (c) 
Acknowledgment of and obedience to the princi- 
ples and orders of the Waldense Church. § 3. 
Established communities are all on equal footing. 
A community is to be considered established if it 
have a church council, not less than ten commu- 
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nicants, and a system of self-taxation for church 
purposes. The succeeding paragraphs treat of 
the convocation and authority of the general as- 
sembly in the individual communities, of the 
organization and powers of the church council, 
consisting of the pastor and some elders or dea- 
cons, and the rules of church ceremonial and 
church discipline. Farther, the district confer- 
ences are to be a permanent institution, and it is 
ordered that they be attended by the pastor and 
one of the elders or deacons, and allow a full vote 
to the professors of the theological faculty in Flor- 
ence. This year’s Synod in Torre Pellice has 
given its approval to this plan, and there seems to 
be no doubt that the communities of the Evan- 
gelization, when convened in General Assemblies, 
will agree to it. This done, they will appear as 
an independent body in next year’s (1875) Synod, 
and the first stage of a laborious and difficult road 
will have been accomplished. It cannot be denied 
that there begins at this early stage a rivalry be- 
tween one side and the other. The ‘ Valleys” 
have some ground for their complaints, that the 
Evangelization deprives them of their ablest and 
freshest men. But Guat, se non evangelizzo (Woe 
is me, if I preach not the Gospel). This motto 
explains the providential mission of the Wal- 
denses. That was the reason why clear-headed 
men transferred the theological school from the 
** Valleys to Florence some ten to twelve years 
ago, not heeding the opposition of many. The 
school was to serve the entire country, not merely 
the * Valleys”; and the surroundings of the City 
on the Arno were to open to its pupils a wider, 
more liberal horizon, absolutely required in their 
new field of labor. 

In the foregoing account the Waldenses have 
oceasionally been called ‘* Protestants,” though 
properly they do not belong to what is known 
under the head of Protestant churches. The 
Waldensian Church is much older than the Diet 
of Augsburg (1530), where the followers of Luther 
entered their protest against coercion in religious 
matters and the supremacy of the Pope in Rome. 
It is older than the reforming efforts of Calvin, 
Zwingli and Wycliffe, older even than John Huss; 
for it was founded in the 12th century, when, as 
in the 16th, religious sectarianism ran high : when 
there were Manicheans, Albigenses, Bulgarians, 
etc., all believing in the Bible, but all opposed to 
certain Romish doctrines. The general belief is 
that Peter Waldo, a merchant of Lyons, founded 
this sect in 1160, and that from Lyons it spread 
rapidly into Germany and northern Italy. This 
belief is based upon the reports of contemporary 
writers (Robert Monachus, Alamus) who seem 
uniformly to look upon Waldo as the founder, 
and do not refer the locality of the sect to the 
valleys of Piedmont, which have so long been 
considered its native country, and in which, ac- 
cording to other authorities, a race of uncor- 
rupted shepherds of the Alps had shaken off still 
earlier, or perhaps had never learned, the system 
of superstition on which the Catholic Church de- 
pended for its ascendancy. In the Acts of the 
Inquisition the Waldenses are called ‘‘ pauperes 
de ITugdeeno” (wretches of Lyons), and it is quite 
likely that Waldo found many followers among 
the poor menof Lyons. Other strong authorities 
maintain the same opinion. On the other hand, 
a well-defined position has been taken by modern 
writers of respectability that the people of the 
valleys had preserved a pure faith several decades 
at least before the appearance of Waldo. What 
Leger in his Histotre des Eglises Vaudoises and 
Allix in his Remarks on the Ecclesiastical History 


of the Churches of Piedmont advance on this head } 


does not seem sufficient proof and stillit is not im- 
probable. Better proof may be thought an ancient 
poem, called La Noble Loicgon, if we accept the 
date of its composition, about 1100, more than 
half a century before Waldo’s appearance, as cor- 
rect. Here we read, after mention of the Wal- 
denses, the following closing lines : 

* Ben ha mil et cent ans compli entierament 

Che fu scritta loro, que sen al derier temp.”’ 


(Eleven hundred years are now gone and past 
Since thus it was written: these times are the last.) 


Still more convincing seems to be a passage in 
an old MS. o inning of the 12th century, 
quoted in Planta’s History of Stwitzerland. The 
author of this MS. begins by telling us of a new 
sect in Switzerland and northern Italy, and speaks 
of their belief and customs so as to show that he 
must mean the Waldenses, but ends by calling them 
Manichei. The Waldenses were, however, en- 
tirely free from the taint of Manicheism, and much 
less erroneous in their belief than the Albigenses 
and Manichei. Like the Moravians, they denied 


> 


the lawfulness of oaths and capital punishment, 
rejected purgatory and other Romish doctrines, 
but acknowledged the corporal presence in the 
Eucharist. In all respects their opinions were not 
far removed from those usually called Protestants. 

We are not called upon to decide a question 
upon which eminent historians seem to be at 
variance ; and we leave it as we found it, satisfied 
with the knowledge that the Waldensian Church 
of to-day is doing a gow. work in trying to en- 
lighten its countrymen. 


“ THEN SHOULD THY PEACE BE AS 
A RIVER.” 
A lesson out of the Picture-Book of Nature. 
By Rev. ©. T. Brooks. 


SWEET and holy Sabbath calin! 
Foreshadowing of the eternal rest! 
All Nature breathes a silent psalm, 
With Love's enfolding presence blest. 


The tranquil river’s placid tide 
Shows a new heaven and earth below ; 
The soft Spring haze and stillness hide 
The lapsing water’s steadfast flow. 


Like some fair lake these waters seem; 
The hills, with villas dotted o’er, 

Before me place in Fancy’s dream 
Enchanting Como’s lovely shore. 


Yet, though, beneath the morning-veil 
Of April, motionless they seem 

As yonder mirrored snowy sail— 
These waters are a mighty stream— 


Which, though a glimmering surface hides 
Their life with semblance of a sleep, . 
With ceaseless motion onward glides 
To the great ocean’s parent-deep. 


Fair emblem of a good man’s life! 

So calm and still its peaceful flow, 
No signs of inward toil and strife 

To the world’s eye his face may show. 


The glory of God's world and love 
Retiected in his ways are seen; 

Calm beauty, caught from things above, 
Beams o’er his brow with light serene. . 


And, as along the scenes of earth 
That life’s unruffied waters glide, 
Forgetting not its human birth 
It loves to mirror on its tide 


All human lot. Man’s joy and woe, 
His toil and trouble, mirth and care, 

Life’s lights and shadows here below 
Are imaged and transfigured there; . 


In mirrored sunlight of that Love 

Which flows o’er all things, broad and free; 
Whose presence all the shadows prove, 

And prophesy the bliss to be. 


Fair life! that, like an unmoved glass, 
All life dost mirror on thy breast; 
Thy waters loiter not—they pass 
Still onward with divine unrest! 


A living peace is thine, pure stream ! 
No trance, no sleep, no reverie— 

A wakeful life—no idle dream— 
Harmonious, gladsome, full, and free. 


On to the soul's great Parent-sea 

Thy busy thoughts and wishes throng; 
Not listlessly, not restlessly, 

Cheerful thou journeyest along— 


Blessing this world which God hath blessed ; 
Breathing contentment, health, and peace ; 
Bearing earth’s burdens on thy breast, 
And Heaven’s own smile upon thy face ; 


Bound toward that deep of Heaven's repose, 
Which, like great Ocean's sparkling breast, 

No indolent stagnation knows, 
But life in endless action blest. 


PPOSITE TAPPAN SEA ON THE _—t 
Sunday Morning, Apri 11, 1875. 


ONE OF MR. MOODY’S MEETINGS. 
By J. B. T. Marsu. 


AD I been seeking for contrasts in religious 
exereises, I doubt whether I could have 
found in all London a greater one than that be- 
tween the echoing, confused, processional Whit- 
sunday service upon which I chanced under the 
dome of St. Paul’s yesterday afternoon, and the 
‘‘ Moody and Sankey meeting” which I attended 
at Bow Road Hall in the evening. 

This hall isa capacious frame building, sheathed 
with corrugated iron, which was erected for these 
meetings in the east end of London, and which is 
in easy reach of a vice-infected, poverty-stricken 
district which Mr. Moody thinks ‘‘ comes nearer 
hell than any other place on earth.” A thick 
carpeting of sawdust, laid upon the ground, forms 
the floor. It is seated with cane-bottomed chairs, 
in the fashion of American Sunday-school rooms, 
of which it holds, I was told, over nine thousand. 
Scripture texts, in white letters two feet high on 
a background of red flannel, stretch across every 


side. A choir of from seventy-five to a hundred | 


young ladies and gentlemen occupy a part ot the 
platform. The preaching begins at eight o'clock. 
At half-past seven every chair in the hall is filled. 
Later comers, who cannot be packed upon the 


platform or find standing room out of range of | 


those who are seated, are turned away by the 
policemen at the entrances. The choir fill the 
time with songs familiar in American Sunday- 
schools and prayer-meetings—‘‘Sweet hour of 
prayer,” ‘‘When he cometh,” ‘‘Come to the Sa- 
viour’—but mostly unknown here until Mr. 
Sankey sang them into notice and favor. Sitting 
on the platform a Christian cannot look into the 
faces of this serious, hushed, expectant audience 
of eight or ten thousand people without being 
deeply moved by the thought of the issues that 
may hang on this hour. Most of them seem to be- 
long to the class of shop-keepers and _ thrifty 
working people. But here and there a diamond 
flashes its light from richer toilets, and some of 
the faces evidently belong to the lowest classes. 
Hundreds if not thousands of them have come 
from other quarters of the city, from five to ten 
miles away. They sit so closely packed that the 
men wear their hats. Ushers, carrying their tall 
rods of office, are thickly scattered along the en- 
trances and aisles. Ina great tent at the reara 


prayer-meeting is going on for the blessing of God . 


on the evening's service. 
Promptly at eight Mr. Moody steps out and 
plants both hands on the rail that runs along the 


front of the platform and forms his pulpit. He 


has grown stout since leaving America, and wears 
a flowing beard. But there is no mistaking the 
man as soon as he opens his mouth. He sees too 
many people, he says, whose faces are getting 
familiar at these meetings. ‘‘It’s time for Chris- 
tians to stop coming here and crowding into the 
best seats. It’s time for ’em to go out among 
these sailors and drunkards and bring them in 
and give them the best seats.” Mr. Sankey sits at 
his cabinet organ close by—that ‘‘ kist o’ whistles” 
which so scandalized some of the good Scotch 
brethren last year—and Mr. Moody calls on him to 
sing ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” It is plain 
enough, before the first verse is finished, that this 
movement owes much of its success to Mr. Sankey. 
He has a voice of unusual clearness and power, 
which sounds through the hall like a trumpet. 
Each word is articulated with great distinctness, 
and there is a soul inthe singing that is something 
more and higher than mere art. The hymn fells, 


at once, as any one can see by the intent eyes that 


are everywhere focused on the singer. A prayer 
by Mr. Moody, brief, ejaculatory, fervent, and Mr. 
Sankey sings ‘‘ There were ninety and nine,” with 
great effect. Mr. Moody, aptly turning the Whit- 
sunday commemoration of the day of Pentecost 
to account, reads a partof Peter's address on that 
occasion, and announces that he proposes to take 
the same text and topic—the crucified Christ. 
The sermon that follows is simply the story of 
the closing scenes in the Saviour’s life, beginning 
with the gathering of the little company of thir- 
teen at the Last Supper. It is told in the photo- 
graphic way of one who has studied it so intently 
that the whole scene stands out in clear detail and 
intensely real before him. And he makes it seem 
very real and present to his audience. There are 


| Moodyish touches to the picture, here and there, 


that are very characteristic and effective. ‘‘ Judas 
made great professions. He got near enough to 
the Son of God to kisshim. But he went down 
to damnation.” His voice seems to have been 
overstrained, and is not as pleasant, even, as it 
used to be. His words tumble over each other, 
often, in the haste of his utterance. He has a sur- 
prising faculty for such grammatical mistakes and 
illiteracies as ‘‘Them Jews,” ‘‘The Spirit done 
it,” ‘**°Taint no use,” ‘‘Git right up,” ‘‘He come 
to him,” &c. But these minor blemishes sink out 
of notice in the tremendous earnestness with 
which he speaks. That is the preéminent charac- 
teristic of the discourse. The noiseless, rapt 
attention of the vast congregation is wonderful. 
Hundreds are in tears. | 3 

In the very midst of the discourse, and the 
height of its interest, two or three quickly suc- 
ceeding shrieks came from the center of the audi- 
ence. Mr. Moody stopped as if it were a signal 
shot from Satan’s line, and with Sheridan-like 
promptness, said, ‘‘We’ll, stand up and sing, ‘ Rock 
of Ages, Cleft for me,’ and the ushers will please 
help that friend out of the hall. She’s hysterical.” 
There were no more ‘‘ hysterical” demonstrations 
during the evening, and the congregation scarcely 
realized that there had been any interruption in 
the service. 

At the close of the address, which was some- 
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thiag less than an hour long, those who wished to 
become Christians were invited to stand up, and 
several hundred arose. While they remained 
standing, all Christians present were asked to 
rise. Apparently, not a tenth of the audience 
kept their seats under both invitations. The con- 
gregation was then dismissed, but with an urgent 
request to stay to the second meeting, for conver- 
sation and prayer with inquirers. Many remained, 
perhaps twelve or fifteen hundred, but much the 
larger part were Christians. As there was oppor- 
tunity, and oceasion, they scattered about the hall, 
talking and praying with those who had asked 
‘prayers. The interest in this second meeting did 
not, somehow, seem commensurate with that of 
the preaching service. But it would be manifestly 
unfair to measure the influence of the latter by 
such atest. It was as well calculated to quicken 
Christians: as to awaken the impenitent; to set 
them at work elsewhere and everywhere as in 
Bow Road Hall. It was spoken of at the noon 
prayer-meeting the next day as the best, so far, 
of the London meetings. 

Nothing is. clearer than that London has been 
remarkably stirred by the labors of these two 
evangelists. The windows of every print-store 
are hung with their pictures. Penny editions of 
Mr. Sankey’s songs are hawked about the streets. 
The stages and the railway stations are pla- 
earded to catch the travel to their meetings. 
The papers report their services with a fullness 
never dreamed of in reporting religious meetings 
before. Yet it is doubtful whether, with services 
held almost every day since about the first of 
March, five per cent. of the people of this great 
city have ever heard them, or fifteen per cent. 
ever heard of them. 

LONDON, May 17, 1875. 


AMERICAN UNION CHURCHES IN 
EUROPE. 


O go abroad and leave Christ at home, to gain 
culture by travel and lose faith and fervor, 
to become less American, less Protestant, less 
Christian, from lack of thonght and of home in- 
fluences—this is what a great many do, and there 
is need of special pains and provisions to prevent 
just this. The tide of foreign travel causes a'leak 
not only in the national exchequer, but also in 
other treasures, less tangible but more precious. 
The church, especially, is in danger of loss in the 
spirituality and devotedness of its mempers, from 
the ideas and habits dropped_or taken up during 
atripin Europe. The gain in the way of larger 
views and a richer culture is greater on the whole, 
it is to be hoped, than the loss. But the distrac- 
tions and illusions of foreign travel are the source 
of real peril to the souls of thousands of both 
saints and sinners. Murray and Baedeker dis- 
place the better guide-book to a better land. 
The bulwarks around the soul built up by a thou- 
sand peaceful Sabbaths are too often broken 
down. Prayer- meeting and Sabbath - school, 
deemed essential to Christian growth at home, 
are almost forgotten abroad. 
Church services in the native tongue, and in 
- forms made doubly dear by the most sacred asso- 
ciations, furnish one of the best antidotes to the 
spiritual dangers of foreign travel. Pastoral care 
for those who go as ‘‘strangers scattered through- 
out” the lands over sea is an added safeguard, 
particularly for the young. The delightful privi- 
lege of mingling with fellow-countrymen in the 
accustomed forms of worship, in ‘a foreign city, 
can never be forgotten by any who have once 
known it. The dear old hymns and tunes never 
seemed so sweet as when sung under such circum- 
stances. What a comfort to join in the earnest 
prayer for the beloved across an-ocean! A happy 
-gurprise awaits the lover of the Sabbath-school 
and prayer-meeting to find them in home fresh- 
ness amid strange, foreign surroundings. We have 
known travelers take quite a journey or remain 
-over for days to attend a prayer-meeting or share 
in a communion season. Yet those who do not 
set any such value upon these privileges need 
them more. | 
Formerly, the only regular English services on 
the Continent were supplied by the Established 
‘Church of England. In very many places to-day 
these afford the only opportunities for worship in 
our own tongue the American traveler can find. 
Wherever Englishmen go the Church of England 
follows them with its services and influences. 
The value of a liturgy is nowhere more appreci- 
ated than by the stranger in a foreign land, to 
whom its every word speaks of home. All over 
the Continent the chaplains of the English Church 


are found either as permanent pastors or serving 
in rotation during the summer or winter “ sea- 
son.” Many an overwearied minister thus obtains 
comparative rest and the means of recupera- 
tion which he could not otherwise command. 
Wherever ten English residents abroad petition 
fora chaplain and pledge their own aid, a chap- 


lainey is established and maintained. The Scotch 


Presbyterians have also furnished spiritual food 
of a substantial sort for Dissenting appetites on 
the Continent. Americans of non-Episcopal de- 
nominations have generally united with the 
Seotch brethren till an American church was in- 
augurated in the saine place. A more permanent 
co; peration might have been maintained at some 
points could the union aspect and international 
character of the services have been made more 
prominent. 

The necessity of distinctly American services on 
the Continent has been felt for many years. Here 
and there the want has been met by temporary, 
sporadic arrangements. The American and For- 
eign Christian Union first gave a permanent char- 
acter to these services. The American Union 
churches in Europe now stand upon an independ- 
ent and, so far as is possible, ‘a self-supporting 
basis. Four pastors are regularly maintained at 
Paris, Geneva, Rome and Florence. Berlin and 
Leipsie are usually supplied by ministers or stu- 
dents who are residing in those cities to avail 
themselves of the theological privileges of the 
universities. At Interlaken and Lucerne, Ameri- 
can Union services were kept up during last sum- 
mer for the first time. The strength of the 
impulse which leads to the establishment of na- 
tional religious services abroad appears in the 
fact that American Episcopalians, not content 
with their own familiar liturgy as furnished by 
the English Church, have in several instances in- 
augurated chapels of theirown. It would be sad, 
indeed, were each of the great denominations to 
follow this example, and thus parade American 
sectarianism before European eyes. 

The union service is an absolute necessity (if 
for nothing else, to forestall the transformation, 
to put it mildly but plainly, of American Noncon- 
formists by the score to full-blown Episcopalians). 
Sectarian chapels do not, cannot, ought not, to sat- 


sify the wants of the majority of our countrymen 


traveling in Europe. Yet, the very union charac- 
ter of the organizations needed has its peculiar 
difficulties. They lack a central head and a base 
of supplies. In only the ease of the Paris chapel 
has it been found possible, using all means, to sup- 
port a permanent pastor solely by contributions 
on the ground. It is absolutely essential that 
wise, pious and able men, possessed of peculiar 
social gifts, should fill these responsible. places. 
Much may be done by them—indirectly, at least 
—in the way of missionary activity, in dissem- 
inating American ideas, and in binding together 
American and European Protestantism, and in 
influencing the great reform movements of the 
day. Unless there is some directing and sustain- 
ing power, it will prove very difficult to secure 
the right men and keep them at their posts. Even 
the short summer course of services at some points 
ought not to be left in random, self-appointed 
hands. 

It has been suggested by foreign brethren, as 
equally feasible for British-and American Non- 
conformists, that the denominational agencies 
already existing might divide the work. Some 
of the larger evangelical bodies in our country, 
for instance, could each plant a chapel and main- 
tain an able ministry at an important central 
point. The chaplains should possess as an essen- 
tial qualification the genuine catholic, fraternal 
spirit, and the churches should be truly union 
churches, in which all Christians could share the 
same privileges. The burden would be light on 
each. of the denominations; yet the desired end 
would be met, and services could be maintained 
in many places now left to others. A plan of con- 
ference and united effort on the part of both the 
home agencies and their representatives on the 
Continent of Europe would be feasible and essen- 
tial. This would be far better than the present 
lack of method and of adequate means. : 

But if the foreign Chapel Committee already’ 
existing could, as has been suggested, be enlarged 
and furnished with funds, the work would be sim- 
plified. Those already engaged in it abroad feel 
that an important field is left with poor provision 
for its successful culture. The hundred thousand 
Americans traveling or residing in Europe need a 
more comprehensive and persistent attention as 
regards their religious wants than they have ever 
received. Is it right to leave so many members of | 


| the home flocks—many of them lambs easily led 


astray—to such shepherding as may chance? Is 
it just to allow the pastors already hard at work 
in this field to be forced into the alternative of 
starving or of meeting every traveler with the 
despairing call, as of a drowning man, for help ? 
Is it wise to preach so loudly about the tendencies 
of church members to worldliness, skepticism and 


formality, and then ship them off by steamer- _ 


loads each week to meet the combined assaults of 
world, flesh and devil, together with not a few 
proselyting influences, on foreign shores? This 
is everybody's business in a very important sense, 
but it is hoped that somebody will attend to it. 


HOW GRANNY ROBERTS TOOK HER 
COFFEE, | 


By JENNIE EGGLESTON ZIMMERMAN. 


(HE was very particular about it, that was 
sure. She generally timed her calls on my 
grandmother when that lady was away from 
home. Not that she would have failed of her 
peculiar and cherished entertainment had my 
generous and kindly grandmother been at home. 
But she doubtless felt more at liberty when the 
girls were the only dispensers of hospitality. 

‘*‘ Now, honey,” she would say, when she had 
laid her green sun-bonnet on the floor, beside her 
chair, and had filled her corn-cob pipe from my 
grandfather's tobacco box, lighting it by means of 
a coal held in her horny and callous fingers, 
‘‘Now, honey, can’t you give me a cup of your 
mother’s good strong yaller coffee? I ain’t had 
none like that sence I was heah last. Yer mother 
allus has sich nice yaller coffee.” | 

This of course meant a raid on the thick cream 
set for making butter. Granny Roberts scorned 
anything thinner than the créme de la créme. 

My mother, besides being generous and hospit- 
able by nature, was also young and inexperienced. 
Consequently she suffered a good deal at the 
hands of this old neighbor and frequent visitor. 
Her older and more worldly-wise sister and the 


very touchy black cook were not thus imposed ~ 


upon. Granny Roberts ‘‘ sensed” this attitude of 
mind towards herself on the part of these two 
members of the family, and she took good care 
not to provoke hostilities by any act of her own. 
But my mother, sensitive and fine-fibered, could 
not bring herself to snub this old woman, whose 
feelings she ignorantly imagined to be as sensitive 
as herown. Cunning old granny! She imposed 
on this high-minded young soul as systematically 
as any professional humbug the world has ever 
known. 

She never came at meal time. The most ample 
of coffee-urns would not have stood the demands 
of granny’s capacious appetite. She usually came 
in the middle of the afternoon, when the kitchen 
fire was out, save the few embers in the middle of 
the huge fire-place, covered up in order to keep 
fire till time for supper. So my mother would 
kindle a fire—as much a martyr to blazing logs, as 
any one who suffered at Smithfield (imagine this 
on a sultry July afternoon), and, grinding a large 
mill full of coffee, would proceed to make an 


amount of the liquid ordinarily sufficient for a - 


large family. 

’ ** Now, honey,” granny would say, following 
her young hostess to the kitchen, ‘‘ make it good 
and strong. You Know I'm kind o’ ailin’. I'm 
trembly like, an’ I’ve got a ‘fliction in my head, 
and a sight o’ misery in my side, and I know a cup 
o’ your mother’s good strong yaller coffee would 
kind o’ set me up. I only want a cup, child. 
Never take more’nacup. That’s my rule. 

This single cup was filled and prepared accord- 
ing to minute instructions from granny. When 
more than half drained, she would pass the cup, 
saying, 

‘*Too sweet, honey, lots too sweet. Jest fill it 
up, won't ye?” 

This time perhaps two-thirds was swallowed, 
and the cup passed with the request for a little 
more cream. Replenished in’ this direction, it 
seemed to be entirely satisfactory except the last 
tablespoonful. ‘‘Jest a leetle mite o’ sugar, honey. 
You put in mos’ too much cream that time.” 

Sugared, it seemed the nectar of the gods fora 
little while, and my mother would take up her 
netting in the vain hope that granny was at last 
satisfied. Not by any means. 


‘‘ Now, honey, this is a heap too cold. I wish 


you'd just fill it up with hot coffee.” And so pro- 
ceeded the futile attempt to satisfy the very criti- 
cal taste of this old woman, until the last drop 


of the strong brown liquid was exhausted, and . 
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then Granny Roberts praised her cup of coffee 
highly. This cup of coffee required a pint of 
thick cream, and caused a perceptible lowering of 
the ample sugar-bow], but it was only one cup. 

‘‘T never drink but one cup, honey, but I like 
that good and strong and yaller.” 


Hecture-Hoom Calk,. 
BY 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE LOVE OF GOD SHED ABROAD. 


: FRIDAY EVENING, June 4, 1875. 

HE old expression, ‘‘ The love of God shed 

abroad in the heart,’’ beautiful, true to nature, 
has yet, by continuous use, suffered the same harm 
which comes to almost every figure when it is used so 
frequently that it ceases to beafigure. If you think of 
the cloud as hovering over a dry and parched ground, 
and at last shedding down its precious burden, and 
filling the panting earth, and at its touch bringing all 
pleasant things forth from the ground—if you think of 
the shedding abroad of a shower in that way, it is a 
very beautiful figure. Or if you think of it as when 
a day of storms and darkness and dreariness has lasted 
long, and at leugth the wiuds begin to do their work, 
and the clouds begin to hurry away, and finally there 
is some opening, and the sun bursts out, and in all its 
glory shives through, and is shed abroad upon the 
whole earth—then that is a transcendently beautiful 
figure. 

It is in this last sense that I suppose this figurative 
expression has been largely used, and is still used, in 
describing the change which takes place in experience 
when persons begin to enter upon an active Christian 
life. It is supposed that God brings his children, that 
are to be, through darkness, through strife, through 
opposition, through rebellious hearts, to a point of 
submission; and that then all the dark clouds that 
have hung over them suddenly, by the stroke of his 
hand, or the breath of his mouth, break and part; 
and that through them appears the love of God in 
Christ Jesus; and that thus the love of God is shed 
abroad in the hearts of men. 

Now it is true, and it is a beautiful and blessed 
truth, that precisely this experience takes place; and 
that there are many persons who have wandered 
through years, and been alienated in their minds by 
evil works; and who hear and read the truth only to 
resist it; whose consciences impel them toward God 


‘and duty only to be striven against and put down. It 


is true in regard to such persons, of peculiar tempera- 
ment and disposition, that there comes a time when 
suddenly there breaks in upon the mind a sense of the 
glory of God in Christ Jesus which is like the sun 
breaking out in the midst of a stormy day, and when 
the love of God is shed abroad in their hearts. Such 
persons often continue that experience. They are 
persons who, by the gifts of nature, are eminently 
adapted to gain, to have and to keep a large expe- 
rieuce in the preciousness of these views of God as 
manifested in Christ Jesus. Their conversation is per- 
vaded with that thought, and their exercises in the 
conference-room are brimful of “God present with 
us.”” It is a very noble experience. But when such 
persons are taken and held up, as they are very apt to 
be, if not by word of mouth, yet iu the imagination of 
the young, and indeed of all, as being examples of the 
distinctive way in which divine grace works in the 
conversion of men,—when this is supposed to be the 
typical method, the regular and proper experience, 
and all men attempt to bring themselves at least 
within sight of some such experience as that, and to 
test the reality of their love to God by its being in 
some degree similar to that, then a mistake—a great 
mistake—is made. 

I was brought up at a time when we were all of us 
trying very hard to get that shining light, that sensi- 
ble presence of God, that manifestation of Christ, 
which he does not make to the world, but which he 
does make to his children. I was brought up in that, 
J strove for that, and I labored to bring other people 
to that, and I was beaten out of it only by dint of con- 
tinuous observation in my ministerial life. I did not 
waut people to love God as I saw they were trying to 
love him, and I endeavored to stop them, and to put 
them ona better way; but they would not be put on 
that way; and, to my disappointment, I found that 
they loved God in an orthodox fashion, and I had to 
let it go so. 

Now, let me speak a few words in respect to this; for 
T think there is probably no other one point about 
which so many Christians are asking help: ** Howshall 
I have a realization of Christ? How shall I love God? 
How shall love to God be made continuous with me? 
How shall I have it in spite of all obstacles, in business, 
in pleasure, in vexations, in trials, in annoyances, in 
household experiences, in all the conditions of life? 
Ob, if I could only have daily in my thought the love 
of Christ Jesus, how happy I should be! but I do not, 
and I cannot.” 

Let me say, then, first, that setting aside exceptional 
cases, and looking at things as they are, I think you 
will find that no man ever loves God until he comes to 
a view that is lovable. This puts your finger right on 
the point of a great deal of struggle that has gone on 


in times past. God has been preached asa great moral 
Governor who foreordained all things for the sake of 
his own glory in a spirit of fundamental selfishness. 
He has been preached as One who has decreed all 
things as they shall come to pass. It has been preached 
that we can neither diminish nor increase the divine 
will in these respects; and that this God who loves 
himself more than be does his people, who loves 
his law more than he does his subjects, and who sits in 
heaven with purer eyes than to behold evil, has brought 
down obligations on men for which they are not ade- 
quate, and given them no power or capacity to do his 
will; and that he yet ho: is them under penalty of 
eternal destruction if they do not do it. It has been 
preached that there was 1o power or help in men 
until there was a special 2ction of Divine grace which 
gave them a power whicii was lost out of them; that 
they could not accelerate the bestowal of that gift; 
and that they must stand in their place and wait 
for it. 

Now, preach toa man of a sensitive, strong nature, 
press down on him a sense of government, give him 
such a view of God as I have described, and he does 
not question it; but everything in him rises up against 
it and says, ‘‘I won’t submit to sucha tyrant’’; and he 
says, ** Ah! depravity is working out.’’ He says, “I 
never can worship such imperialism; I can pever wor- 
ship a God who does not care what becomes of his 
creatures, but does everything for his own glory; and 
I will not;” and he says, **Stiff-neckedness! Hard- 
heartedness! This rebellious spirit must be subdued 
and destroyed utterly.’”’ And so the man fights with 
his moral sense, with his sense of honor, with bis sense 
of what is right and just; and he is contending against 
what? Against that view of God, but not against 
God. 

In the midst of this conflict, carried on night and 
day, as they are accustomed to describe it, there comes 
into view such a sense of Jesus Christ, such a sense of 
the loveliness which is in Christ, that instantly every 
one of their quills goes down, every particle of their 
opposition ceases, and they bow their heads, and say, 
‘That is my Lord and my God’’; and joy breaks out, 
and the light comes, and they are so happy! 

Now, what hastaken place? Why, they have gained 
a right and attractive view of God, instead of a wrong 
and hateful view. There is a change, and it is sup- 
posed to be in the man. Yes, there is a manifest 
change in the man; but there is another change be- 
sides that. The scene has been unperceivedly shifted; 
and while he has been looking at a God of men’s 
imagination,—that kind of God which men build 
who look only at nature in the physical world,— 
there has come to him that view of God which is 
manifest in Christ Jesus, which is manifest in the 
Old Testament, which is full of graciousness and 
long-suffering and self-denial and pain for the sake 
of those whom he loves; and the moment there is 
presented to men a view of the true God, the mo- 
ment they have a sense of the administration of God 
as represented in Christ Jesus—that very moment 
their hearts are touched, and they abase themselves 
before the vision of such a God, and say, ‘I have 
heard of thee with the hearing of the theologue, but 
now my eye beholds thee; I see thee as thou art, and 
I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.’”’ But 
the change is not merely in the person: it is in the 
point of view; it is in the scene. 

If there has been presented to men a view of God 
afar off in the heaven, and they are living on the earth, 
how can they carry down into their earthly affairs a 
God whom they have been taught is regent of the uni- 
verse, administering universal moral government, but 
having no nearness to them, no personal feeling for 
them, and no consideration for their weakness? They 
knew better than this in the olden times, when it was 
said: 

‘‘Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him; for he knoweth our frame [he ought to, 
because he made it], he remembereth that we are dust.” 

God deals with us in such tenderness and gentle- 
ness and forbearance and love asa mother never felt 
for her babe. God’s goodness, sweetness and plenitude 
of patience outrun all bounds of language and con- 
ception, and there is no picture that can fully set forth 
this universal and omnipotent Mother and Father 
in the God-head; there is nothing comparable to it 
in human experience; and if you bave presented to 
you such a sense of God, it is possible for you to carry 
it with you every day. 

How many persons are eking out their daily liveli- 
hood in New York, to-day, in cellars! How many, in 
New York, are striving to be virtuous and Christian 
under adverse circumstances! How many in New 
York are subordinated, snubbed, annoyed, vexed, 
never considered, blamed, sometimes when they are 
at fault and sometimes when they are not; called to 
account for their mistakes, sometimes justly and 
sometimes unjustly; treated as though they were 
minions, and yet trying to be Christians, humble and 
faithful! How many are struggling to preserve their 
manhood under great difficulties! And there must be 
a God that such persons can carry with them through 
the actual experiences of life. Multitudes are in the 
midst of wickedness; and as they draw the thread it 
seems as though the sharp needle went through the 
fiber of their soul. There are women in attics, shiver- 
ing and poorly clad, who fight the devil of temptation 

with a faithful virtue, and strive to replenish their 


| faith from God; but, ob, he is so far off! Is there a 


God for seamstresses? Is there a God for folks who 
do not know how to think very well, but who Know 
how to suffer a good deal? If there is not a view uf 
God that shall meet such persons, it is not possible for 
them to have a sense of God present with them. 

There is a God for the old weather-beatep seaman in 
his forecastle: There is a God for the wounded soldier 
cast ashore in anasylum. There is a God for the poor, 
miserable creature in the insane retreat. There is a 
God for the man in his dungeon, shut off from life. 
There is a God for the man who is happy in his family, 
and for the man who is unhappy in his family. There 
is a God for the man who is pursued by care and 
driven headlong through each. day by business, as the 
shuttle on the power loom is driven through the fabric 
Which is being woven. There is a God for men 
who have physical wants, for men who are tempted 
by their appetites and passions, and for men who, not 
being tempted thus, are beset by dry selfishness and 
over-acting pride. There must be a presentation of 
God which will make it \nessible for men to say, ‘‘My 
Friend and my Physician.” If there were not a God 
so multifarious, and so infinitely adaptable to all the 
wants of men, then I should despair of encouraging 
any man in hoping so to live as to bave the presence 
of God every day with him. 

But if, as we are taught in Scripture, Jesus Christ 
came to represent God, to manifest God, to disclose 
God, to show what kind of a disposition God has, and 
what kind of a home there is with him, and what 
kind of feelings he has toward such creatures as 
we are—toward the poor, the mean, the base, the 
honest and the dishonest, the right and the wrong; if 
he came to portray the relation of God to mankind as 
Father and Guide and Friend, then we have a God for 
thieves if they want one, not to help them to steal, 
but to help them to steal no more; and there is a God 
for harlots; and there is a God for men drenched in 
iniquity. For he came to seek (and how long he does 
seek!) and to save the lost.’”’ There isin Jesus Christ the 
presentation of an idea of God out of which every 
man can take that which he needs. 

A physician is not a man that comes round with just 
one medicine for your case, and says: “If you do not 
want this, lam not your doctor.” He is not one who 
prescribes nothing but calomel, or nothing but opium, 
or nothing but jalap, or nothing but something else, 
and says; ‘*‘ You must take this or you must get some- 
body else.”” A physician is a universal personage who 
has tonics for the enfeebled; who @as diluents and 
stimulants for those who need them; who has nutri- 
tive devices for such as require them; who has a rem- 
edy for everybody. Have youa bone broken? There 
is a doctor for that. Have you an ankle sprained? © 
There is a doctor for that, and the same one. Is your 
digestion out of order, and do you need direction as to 
your nourishment? There is a doctor for that. Is 
your heart diseased? There is a doctor for that. Is_ 
your brain excited? There is a doctor for that. 
What is there that a man needs which he does not go 
to his doctor for except the salvation of his soul? 
For all physical ailments we go to the same man as 
one who is adapted to all the varied wants that belong 
to a disordered body. 

Now, Christ says: 
“They that be whole need not a physician, but they that, 
are sick. I come not to call the righteous, but sinners to 

repentance.”’ 

He was calling them, not as aseparate divine Person- © 
age: he was calling them as a Representation of God, 
as a manifestation of God’s nature and God’s feeling. 
There was unity of purpose and tnity of counsel, as 
well as unity of nature, between Christ and God, and 
when he adapted himself in this way, so that the 
lowest lifted themselves up in great musses and fol- 
lowed him, so that the highway was not broad enough 
to contain the crowds that came to him, so that the 
very thieves forgot their anguish and prayed to him 
on the cross—then there was a view of God which a 
man could carry with him all the time, so near, so 


perfectly personal, that it met his want, no matter 


what it was. 

‘Lord, I am proud; I need a God that will help a 
proud man.”’ You‘haveit. ‘ Lord, lam not proud, 
but I am vain; I need a God that will take care of a 
vain person.’’ You have sucha God. He knows what 
you need. He has bimse!f been tempted just as you 
are. He sees what your feeling is. ‘** But lam neither 
proud nor vain. My trouble is of another sort. I 
have no ideas. I cannot understand anything. I am 
very stupid, and everybody tells meso.” Well, there 
is just that which bears with such as you, too. God 
has carried stupid folks in his hand from all eternity, 


and he will continue to do it to all eternity; and if he 


cannot prescribe for you, then he cannot prescribe for 
the mass of mankind—for the poor and the weak; for 
those that are empty inside; for such as are imperfect 
and deficient in every way. But if he has infinite 
adaptability, so that the round earth itself is but a 
faint type of the universality of his heart, and so that 
the adaptability of sunlight and warmth and moisture, 
and all the varied vivific influences in nature which 
are striving to build up the orb and make men happy, 
are but a feeble emblem of the heart of God, with its 
manifold, ineffable treasure of all bounty everywhere 
and under all circumstances; and if this is the idea of 
God that is taught, it seems to me that there ought not. 
to be any great difficulty in men’s following it, and 
using it and trusting it. : 

It is not required that you should have a brilliant. 
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mind, or that your imagination should coruscate, or 
that there should be intellectual evmupetry in your 
thought. It is all the better if thes. lnings are yours; 


but : they are not, there is still a .» 1 for you that 


yo think of; that you can trus:; that you can 
ca about with you; that you can make dear to 
you; and that you can with growing experience be 
more and more conscious of loving and trusting and 


worshiping—aud love is the highest worship. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
1. Would it be wrong for a person brought up in a 


| country, and having taken an oath of allegiance to 


that country, to subsequently take another oath of alle- 
giance to another government under whose protection 
he expected to reside the rest of his life? 


T is a matter settled among jurists and pro- 
vided for by treaties, that a man may change his 
allegiance. 


2. When words are brought from other languages 
into English should they be Anglicized or spelled and 
pronounced as in the language from which they came? 

Unhappily we have no rule. Some words, especially 
those which have: been long naturalized, are Angli- 
cized either in spelling or pronunciation, as * sour- 
crout.”’ Some words retain their spelling and 
pronunciation, as “ naiveté ;’ while some are English 
in one half and foreign in the other, as “ depot;” and 
others are in doubt between becoming naturalized 
citizens and remaining aliens and foreigners, as ** com- 
plaisance,” which we hear pronounced with every 
shade of accent from good French to*bad English. 


3. Will you be kind enough to inform me if there is 
any general rule as to the length of time a widower 
should mourn for his wife? How long, according to 
the rules of Christian society, should a widower wait 
before becoming engaged or making love a second 
time? And how long should he wait before marrying 
again ? 

If a widower’s mourning has nothing in it deeper 
than a deference to the rules of Christian society, he 
might as well dry up his tears and pick out the person 
who is to replace the dear departed, as he goes home 
from the funeral. Do not ask us, but ask your own 
sense of fitness how long you should wait before 
*making love’’ again. It is nobody’s business but 
your own and that of the lady to whom your atten- 
tions are addressed. 


4. What is the soul? How can one be sure that he 
is possessed of one? Where, is it located by modern 
scientists? 

We do not know what the soul is, though we* know 
what itis not. You can find out that you have one by 
developing it.. Modern scientists do not locate it at 
all. It is not a thing to be found with scalpel and 
microscope. 


5. How is it best to answer the questions frequently 


| asked by children respecting the falsehood and deceit 


practiced hy the Old Testament worthies? The cx- 
planations usually given, while they may be received by 
persons of mature years, will not answer for children. 


Adults can be made to understand that violence and 
craft belong to an immature and semi-barbarous state 
of society, and that God judges and deals with men 
with due allowance for the age in which they live and 
their stage of development. It is alittle hard to make 
this clear to children, and a blunderer may teach im- 
morality out of the Bible. It is for this reason that 
we regret the putting of Sunday schools to studying 
the Old Testament so largely. You will find a good 
and interesting treatment of the Old Testament stories 
for children in Gallaudet’s Scripture Biography, an 
old work published, we believe, by the Tract Society. 


6. Do educated persons among Christians dis- 
credit the testimony of science as regards the age of the 
world ? 


They do not. Christian scholars universally adopt 
the view that the world has existed for ages, whose 
length may be guessed but not estimated. 


7. [have heen married ten years, five of them I have 
been living miserably. Nearly every night he comes 
home to me with so much drink in him tt seems as if I 
can't stand it any longer, and I hate to leave my 
home. I trust in God for your advice. There are 
many disagreeable things that happen caused by his 
drinking liquor. 


No general ae be laid down. Each case must 
be determined upon its merits. If one can endure the 
wear and tear, it may be best, for the children’s sake, 
or in hope of the culprit’s reformation, to live on 
joined to the body of death, But, if the circumstances 
threaten to endanger the children, or if one’s own 
courage and strength are not adequate, then a separa- 
tion is lawful ;—a separation, not a full divorce. 


8. You say that it would be sufficient to teach the 
rules of morality in our public schools in place of the 
Bible. On what are the rules of morality founded if 
not on the Bible? 

Morality existed before a line of the Bible was writ- 
ten. Morality is founded in the nature of man and of 
society. The Bible did not invent honesty, fidelity, 
temperance, gentleness, obedience, purity, &c. It is 
right to say that the Bible inculcates a noble morality, 
§nd enforces it with transcendent motives, The Bible 


is itself founded upon divine morality. It is wild to 
say that morality is founded on the Bible, because the 
Bible expounds and enforces it. 


9. Is it wrong to write letters on Sunday? 


Do not write business letters on the day of rest. 
Writing letters is talking. If you write to those with 
whom you would like tg talk on Sunday, and about 
what you would like to speak, we do not think it 
wrong. 


MINOR QUERIES. 1—We know no insurmountable 
obstacle to a woman’s becoming a successful architect, 
if she bas the capacity and the aptitude. It would be 
a nice thing to have some women architects. We 
should then have houses built with regard to domestic 
convenience. But shouldn't we have an excess of 
closets, though? 2.—Judge Neilson’s name is pro- 
nounced Neelson. 3.—The best Bible dictionary for a 
young man is, perhaps, The Comprehensive Dictionary, 
published by D. Appleton & Co. It is an abridgement 
of Dr. Smith’s larger Dictionary. Smith’s smaller 
Dictionary of the Bible is also to be recommended. 
(Little. Brown & Co.) These are the best; but they 
are both, in some respects, bad. The articles are not 
written in popular style; they are burdened with use- 
less learning, and are rendered less intelligible by their 
brevity. There is still room for a good popular work 
of the kind. The so-called Sunday-school Bible Dic- 
tionaries, published by the Sunday-school Union and 
Tract societies, manage to be a good twenty years be- 
hind the times. 


Books aud Authors. 


WAGNER AND HIS MUSIC. 


Art-Life and Theories of Richard Laden a Selected from his 
Writings and Translated by Edward L. Burlingame, with a 
agner’s Published Works, and 


Preface, a Catalogue of 
Henry Holt & 


Drawings of the Bayreuth Opera House. 

Co., New York. 

Now that Napoleon III. and Joyce Heth are 
dead, the world holds no more entertaining human 
mystery than Richard Wagner, the inventor of * the 
music of the future.’? To most people his music is as 


little understood as its composer,.and the most dis- 


couraging confusion is the result of an effort to com- 
prehend Wagner’s music by a hasty hearing of a 
fragment thereof. The music of the future, so far as 
Wagner influences its nature, can be best understood 
by studying the nature of the man himself, and this 
we are enabled to do quite fully by the book before us, 

Wagoner is now more than sixty years of age. His 
love of order is the only ove of his predominatiug 


qualities we are allowed to suppose be inherited, but 


by his step-father, who was an actor, painter, and 
writer of comedies, and who died when Wagner was 
several years of age, it is reasonable to suppose that 
he was impressed with the idea of scenic and dramatic 
representations. Music he greatly enjoyed; before he 
was cleven years of age he delighted in the music of 
Freischtitz,’”’ and looked upon Weber, its com- 
poser, with religious awe. He was never able to play 
well upon the piano, and honestly admits that for this 
reason he “came to have a great horror of runs.’ ”’ 
At the age of eleven he was studying Greek and Latin 
mytholozy and ancient history, writing verses, and 
longing to be a poet. Soon afterward he studied En- 
glish in order to understand Shakespeare; the English 
he dropped, but Shakespeare remained his model. 
His love for the stupendous was displayed even at that 
early age, for he records the projecting of a great 
tragedy, *‘more or less a2 compound of Hamlet and 
Lear,’’ which occupied his attention for two years, 
and in which tragedy forty-two persons perished so 
utterly that the author was obliged to reintroduce 
most of them as ghosts in order to complete the play. 
In his sixteenth year, while finishing his tragedy, he 
came for the first time under the influence of the 
music of Beethoven and Mozart, and was so intensely 
affected thereby that he determined his tragedy should 
not proceed farther without a musical accompani- 
ment. He studied thoroughbase industriously for a 
week, was delighted and fascinated by its difficulties, 
and decided to be a musician, He says he was at this 
time infected by the wildest mysticism, and that 
while half dozing, intervals aud chords appeared to 
him incarnate, and revealed their meaning. When a 
sensible music-teacher disenchanted him he lost interest 
in his musical studies at once. Guided—providentially, 
he reverently states—to a capable teacher, he studied 
counterpoint and learned self-reliance. At twenty he 
composed an opera, and began to wait for its promised 
production—a promise which was never fulfilled. 
About this time he learned the important fact that in 
music the most conscientious mechanism cannot suc- 
ceed where feeling is lacking. At twenty-one he says, 
‘‘I had emerged from my abstract mysticism and was 
learning to love the beautiful. Beauty of manner, 
wit, esprit, seemed to me to be excellent things; and, 
as far as music was concerned, I found them all among 
the Italians and French. I abandoned my model, 
Beethoven.’’ Under the influence of this feeling he 
wrote an opera, sensuous—almost sensual—in spirit, 
while in the music he took no pains to avoid echoes of 
the English and Italian schools. 

In the meanwhile, he had been running into debt, 
and he went to work as musical director of a small 
theater, where the reiteration of the popular French 


language is technical throughout. 


and Italian music showed him how devoid it was of 
real expression. He abandoned a musical directorship 
to go to Paris, where he: hoped to bring out a grand 
opera, founded upon Bulwer’s novel, Rienzi. Arrived 
in Paris, he found himself dependent upon Meyerbeer, 
who treated him with great consideration, but who was 
unable to put Rienzi upon the stage. In Paris Wagner 
could gain a living only by the veriest musical drudg- 
ery. He says, significantly, in his autobiography: “ It 
was then that I wrote for the Gazette Musicale my 
little story,‘ The End of a German Musician in Paris,’ 
in which I made the unhappy hero die with this creed 
upon his lips: ‘I believe in God, Mozart, and Beet- 
hoven.’”’ 

At last, and when he least expected it, “Rienzi’’ was 
produced at Dresden and ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman” at 
Berlin. At the age of twenty-nine he first saw the 
Rhine, and with tears in his eyes, swore lasting fealty 
to his German Fatherland. The success of ‘‘ Rtenzi”’ 
at Dresden evabled Wagner to obtain the musical 
directorship of the Dresden Opera House. He was 
then twenty-nine years of age. Six years later he was 
a leader in the political revolution of 1848, and was 
obliged to fly to Switzerland, where he remained for 
nearly ten years. Upon his return to Germany, be 
attracted the attention of the musical enthusiast who 
still reigns in Bavaria, and succeeded in spending an 
enormous amount of that ruler’s money upon musical 
experiments aud accessories, many of which were as 
fanciful as if designed by King Louis himself. Of his 
greater works, * Tannbauser,’’ was composed when 
Wagner was about thirty, and “ Lohengrin” at about 
forty; the ** Niebelungen”’ bas been under his hands 
for nearly twenty years. 
 Waguer’s distinctive idea of music—‘‘the music of 
the future’’—is that it should be the expression of sen- 
timent, and that when accompanied by words, as in > 
songs and in operas, the music and text should be in 
closest sympathy. For the modern opera he has not 
the slightest respect; its popularity depends almost 
entirely upon melody, such dramatic passages as ap- 
pear in score and libretto being seldom the result of 
design. Wagner’s later operas, on the contrary, are 
almost destitute of melodies. The musical phrasing is 
in careful accord with the verbal text, and the har- 
monies are perfect, but songs, ballets, arias, duets‘and 
marches, such as appear in the ordinary opera between 
long stretches of uninteresting musical recitative are 
here sought in vain. Music, therefore, becomes to the 
hearer an intellectual study rather than a careless 
diversion. As a natural consequence Wagrer’s music 
is not popular with the masses. It may fairly be said 
that this lack of special melodies is not the only 
cause of the difficulty which Wagner has experienced 
in placing his music before the public. His music ig 
heard by many for its own sake, but by many also be- 
cause it is the type of what music should be rather 
than the perfect fulfillment of musical promise. That 
Wagner will be much more than the leader of the 
school he has instituted is hardly to be hoped. He has 
qualities with which the age is not in sympathy and 
for which coming ages are not likely to have respect, 
and he lacks man¥ which are necessary to a composer 
who shall win general esteem and admiration. But 
the movement he bas set on foot cannot fail to have 
an excellent influence in the whole domain of music, 
reaching even to the church choir and the Sunday- 
school-room. 

The papers-in the book before us are all well worth 
reading, as expressing the author’s opinions in detail. 
The reader will also find here a description of the Bay- 
reuth Opera House, now in course of construction, for 
the sole purpose of enabling Wagner to develop his 
musical theories. <A list of Wagner’s works completes 
the volume. 


A HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Architecture for General Students. By Caroline W. Horton. 
With Descriptive Illustraticns. Hurd & Houghton. $1.50. 

We believe this book was prepared by the 
author, a teacher, to lessen the difficiities under 
which all members of her profession have labored 
when they have atiempted to teach their pupils any- 
thing about architecture. Upon almost every other 
department of art there have been prepared ele- 
mentary works, but the pupil or reader who wishes to 
know anything of architecture must choose between 
the definitions given in the dictionaries and the more 
extensive material found in special works of several 
volumes each. It is not too much to say that the ma- 
jority of intelligent Americans who dare to talk upon 
architecture gained their knowledge thereof during a 
hurried European tour, with a guide-book as mentor. 
To people so educated Miss Horton’s book offers a 
supplementary course, in which will be found re- 
peated very few of the points of information gained 
from the guide-book, while would-be travelers, school- 
children, and and those who can see the great build- 
ings of the world only through the eyes of others, can 
find a great deal of information in Miss Horton’s 
pages. The author’s text is such that the glossary 
should be memorized before the book is read, for the 
The method of 
explanation is largely by illustration, buildings which 
are noted examples of particular schools being named 
and described. Many pictorial illustrations, the 


smaller ones being those used for the same purpose in 


Webster’s Dictionary, explain the elements of each 
system of architecture, and a few of the great build- 


}ings of Europe are made the subjects of full-page 


illustratious. Of architecture in America the author 
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wisely refrains from saying much that is not critical. 
She remarks that Mr. Mullett’s greatest Postal build- 
ing—the one in New York—“ presents throughout the 
Roman Doric,” which bit of information should be 
gratefully received by the many architects who have 
been vainly striviug to make that wonderful building 
yield up the secret of its being. Miss Horton tells us, 
apparently as a principle of architecture, one of those 
sad truths which come to be universally admitted by 
the people who pay for new houses, ‘* modern brick 
walls depend for their firmuess rather on the position 
of the bricks than the building force of the cement.”’ 
While we could wish Miss Horton’s method more dis- 


tinct, and the raison d’etre of the different schools of 


architecture more clearly explained, we yet welcome 
her book as the only one upon its subject to which 
students, teachers and general readers can at present 
tura without the outlay of a great deal of time. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


The French Revolution and First Empire: an Historical 
Sketch. By William O'Connor Morris. With an Appendix 
upon the Bibliography of the Subject, by Andrew D. 
White, LL.D., President of Cornell University, New York. 
Se ribner, Arinstrong & Co.: New York. 1.00. 

Excellent as have iain the preceding volumes 
of the “ Epochs of History” series, to which this book 
belongs, we were hardly prepared for so good a con- 
densation as Mr. Morris gives us. The difficulties 
which beset every writer on the Revolution are nu- 
merous and great, and as those who have attempted to 
treat this period of history have been, almost univer- 
sally, the subjects of hereditary governments, the 
spirit of their narratives has been largely determined 


by the degree of their respect for royalty and its 


rights. Mr. Morris, though evidently a conservative, 
seems absolutely free from prejudice and partiality. 
No Communist, unless completely rabid, could ask a 
more favorable estimate of the revolutionists than 
Mr. Morris offers, nor could an adorer of the first em- 
peror exhibit more hearty respect for Napoleon’s 
abilities than does the author, While respecting the 
monarchy as the rightful government of France, the 
author does not spare the king whose weakness and 
incapacity made the duration of the revolutionary 
period possible. Except that Mr. Morris makes the 
common mistake of considering the nature of the 
people of Paris as that of the French nation at large, 
we can detect no important misconceptions in the 
book. 

The style of the narrative is admirable. The author 
never forgets that he has but limited space at his dis- 
posal; he narrates facts in the natural order of their 
succession, expressing his own opinion only occasion- 
ally, and even then in very small space. Occasionally 
there is an indication of haste, or rather of that famil- 
iarity with the subject which causes the author to 
forget that his readers are not equally well-read; but 
as a rule the succession of events is clearly presented. 
We are unable to discover a trace of hero-worship— 
that remorseless destroyer of many books which might 
otherwise have been instructive. Hoche is the only 
Frenchman of whom the author speaks with even a 
suspicion of enthusiasm, yet his several allusions to 
Hoche would not together occupy a qjngle page. His 
general conclusion is one which the conduct of the 
French republicans justified, and which is full of sug- 
gestion to patriots everywhere, it being, in effect, that 
reformers in authority are not by nature any less des- 
potic than other people, unless closely watched, criti- 
cised, and held in hand by the people they represent. 

President White’s appendix contains a very full list 
of publications on the French Revolution, with critical 
and explanatory notes. The foot-notes accompanying 
the text of the body of the work are also from the pen 
of Mr. White, we suppose. With these notes, this little 
book affords an excellent preparation for the careful 
study of the French Revolution; but for readers who 
wish only to understand the causes, course and results 
of the greatest of the popular movements which have 
agitated Europe, Mr. Morris's text alone will suffice. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


The publisher of the neat little ten-cent illus- 
trated edition of famous short poems, with which the 
public is familiar, has just published Coleridge’s ‘‘ Rime 
of the Anciert Mariner,’ with the famous illustrations 
of J. Noel Paton. The paper and typography and 
binding are excellent and tasteful, and the book will 
be an ornament to any centre-table. (Kilbourne 
Tompkins, N. Y. 22.50.) 

Dr. Vogel's Chemistry of Light and Photography, 
which forms a late volume of the * International 
Scientific Series,” is, although rudely written (or care- 
lessly translated), an admirably clear treatise upon 
the chemistry of light as developed by the practice of 
photography, and as available in the reproduction of 
lines and shadows by the various new processes which 
have photography as their basis. The book is very 
well illustrated, some of the illustrations consisting of 
excellent photographs. (Appletons. $1.75.) 


The characters of Miss Goldsmith's Shiftless 


_Folks seem to have been ill-bred and silly rather than 


shiftless. The autbor has some abilities which are of 
great value to the novelist; among them is that rare 
quality we cali brightness, but her subject is too heavy 
and uninteresting to be saved even by brightness. 
With a better command of her subject she might have 
made avery humorous book; but the story as it ap- 
pears leads one to wonder whether the author does not 
sympathize too much with the ridiculous people she 


| 


presents to our gaze, and whether she was incapable 
of introducing to us the characters who should have 
been presented as foils to the silly ones. (Carleton. 
$1.75.) 

Mr. Henry J. Williams has prepared and pub- 
lished a large-paged, paper-bound bock, entitled 
Ornamental Designs for Fret Work, Fancy Carving 
and Home Decorations. The designs number more 
than a hundred, the objects being picture-frames, 
brackets, match-safes, portfolios, work-baskets, ete. 
The designs are quite intricate and ornamental, it 
being expected that they will be wrought in veneer 
or thin wood with a fret saw: all of them, bowever, 
may be reproduced in wood by hand if the operator 
is patient. We do not see why invalids and ladies 
with abundant leisure may not as well amuse them- 
selves by working ornaments in wood as with 
needle and thread. Carved work from Switzerland, 
not always handsome or tasteful, is very popular just 
now, and unemployed American ingenuity might dis- 
play in this direction some of the emulative spirit 
which has worked such wonders in other departments 
of industry. (60 cents.) 

Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps's Poetic Studies 
should attract readers, if only by the modesty of its 
title. The author has many admirers, who will hasten 
to buy any book which bears her name on the title- 
page: to readers not acquainted with Miss Phelps’s 
poetry we would say that this little volume of verse 
contains but little which is not worthy of its poetic 
dress, while the greater part of the contents embody 
in well-chosen language some delicate and noble 
thoughts which might be unnoticed if made the ap- 
pendage of a story, or if caught and confined within 
the bounds of an essay. Most of the author’s poems, 
like those of our woman-poets generally, find their 
inspiration in love, devotion or resignation; scarcely 
any of them are the expression of purpose. In one of 
them there seems to appear, rather unexpectedly, an 


outburst of the spirit of the traditional Yankee girl. 


The poem is ‘‘Atalanta,’’ and Miss Phelps says: 
* Atalanta and [ know better! 
Distrust you the fable of old 
Of the envious goddess who set her 
On to defeat by tempting her soul 
With the wily bright roll 
Of an apple of treacherous gold ? 


The fable was twisted! I planta 
Firm foot of assurance on this: 
Some women—but not Atalanta— 
Lingered to lose, and stooped to enhance, 
By a sweet trick, the chance 
Of being defeated by bliss. 
(Published by J. R. Osgood & Co. #1.50.) 


Mr. Van Rhyn’'s What and How to Read pur- 
ports to be “‘A Guide to Recent English Literature, 
containing a minutely classified list of the best books 
published in England and America during the last 
five years.’’ It contains a well classified list of many 
late publications, but is hardly the book which its 
title claims it is. A hasty examination of Mr. Van 
Rhyn’s pages has not enabled us to find any mention 
of certain noticeable new books, Livingstone’s Last 
Journals, Mr. Jones’s excellent digest of the works 
of African travelers, Howells’s Foregone Conclusion, 
Schem's Conversations-Lexicon, Marcoy’s South Amer- 
ica, and Hoppin’s Up the Nile being among them. In 
the list of new school-books we find no mention of 
Swinton’s Outlines of History, nor of any new school- 
readers except Mandeville’s and the Douai series. We 
notice, too, without searching for them, some mis- 
quotations of price. Bigelow’s Life of Franklin 
(which is, we suppose, the book Mr. Van Rhyn cata- 
logues as Franklin’s Autobiography, by Bigelow) is 
priced at $2.50—a sum for which the publishers, under 
no matter how sharp a competition, would hardly 
forward a book published at 37.50. On the other 
hand, Motley’s Life of Barneveld is quoted as $14 for 
two volumes, which is exactly twice as much as the 
publishers are ever likely to demand. It is a melan- 
choly fact that the editing of a mere catalogue, such 
as Mr. Van Rhyn has attempted to compile, is a work 
requiring more investigation and a closer attention to 
proof-sheets than a creditable original work would 
demand. (Appletopns.) 

After two unsuccessful attempts to send us 
through the post-office his Report on the. Topo- 
graphical Survey of the Adirondack Wilderness of 
New York, Mr. Verplanck Colvin gave it up, and we 
only succeeded in securing a copy by private hand. 
We cannot avoid the conclusion that some post-office 
employees pass their vacations in the North Woods, 
and it is pleasant to reflect that at least two of them 
will be provided with the latest and best maps of that 
remarkable region. Mr. Colvin’s report forms an 
octavo of more than three hundred pages, with numer- 
ous excellent maps and some rather indifferent plates. 
These last are no doubt as good as it was possible to 
obtain with the means at hand. The report is narra- 
tive in style, setting forth vividly the hardships en- 
countered by the surveying parties during their winter 
campaigns. Mr. Colvin is an earnest advocate of the 
proposed act setting aside the Adirondack Wilderness 
as a State Park. He is perfectly satisfied that this 
region is useless for agricultural purposes, and should 
mineral wealth be hereafter developed to a greater 
extent than is now anticipated, measures making it 
available could be easily adopted. He shows very | 


conclusively that the preservation of this forest is the 
only guarantee for a permanent water supply in the 
richest part of the State. Upon it depends the utility 
of the great canals, and as a side issue he urges the 
advantage of such a magnificent park as a training 
ground for our youth, ‘‘ who will in toilsome hunting 
expeditions and wilderness marches acquire that 
skill and endurance which in war will make them the 
bulwark of the State.”” The Report may be obtained 
through members of the Legislature of 1874. Mr. Col- 
vin may be addressed at the Adirondack Survey, 
Albany, but copies cannot be obtained through him. 
(Weed, Parsons & Co., Albany.) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, &c. 

Mr. Ruskin, declining to republish his Modern 
Painters, has consented to the publication of a volume 
of extracts made from that work by a Miss Thwaites, 
and has arranged the papers himself, with notes con- 
troverting some of his own earlier opinions. He has 
even decreed the style of the binding, which is almost 
destitute of ornamentation. 


Rev. Dr. Hurst has prepared an Outline History 
of the Church, to be immediately published by Nelson 


& Phillips, the record being brought down to the. 


present year. Special features of the work will consist 
of aseries of new historical maps, maps and statistics 
showing the location of mission stations, and a large 
mass of religious and historical statistics. 

The Rev. Lyman Abbott, a frequent contrib- 
utor to our columns, and the author of A Life of 
Christ, The Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, and 
other books of religious import, is editing The New 
Testament, with Notes and Comments, now in course 
of publication by A. S. Barnes & Co. Mr. Abbott's 
reputation as preacher, writer, editor, and Bible 
student justifies the public in awaiting with great in- 
terest the pubioation of this, his most important 
work. 


Mr. Charles F. Wingate, who wrote the graphie 
papers on the New York Ring which were published 
in late numbers of the North American Review, is 
preparing a work on the theory and practice of jour- 
nalism, which will be published by F. B. Patterson. 
The author has carried the war into Africa by ‘“‘inter- 
viewing’’ Whitelaw Reid, Murat Halstead, Henry 
Watterson, Sam Bowles, and others who conduct large 
papers, so we may safely assume that whatever in- 
formation we receive will be authentic. 

The statistical Atlas which has been lately pub- 
lished under the direction-.of General Walker, Super- 
intendent of the census, and for which Congressmen 


and heads of departments have been industriously be- | 


seiged for a year, is about to be published for the ben- 
efit of the public by Mr. Julius Bien, of New York. 
Mr. Bien is the lithographer by whom the government 
edition was originally printed. The coming edition 
will be from the same stones as the previous one. We 
reiterate the opinion, already several times expressed, 
that a more valuable work of reference upon national 


politics it would be hard to find, and that it should be : 


in every Village library and school-room. The know]- 
edge to be gained from it exceeds that imparted by 
any American geography or set.of maps, and the 
plates if mounted might with propriety take the place 
of some of the dusty, never-used charts which cover 
wall spaces in school-rooms. 


_Some papers while making complimentary 
notices or reviews of J. B. Ford & Co.'s recent publi- 
eation, Christ in Art, containing the famous * Bida 
Designs,’’ have made an amusing error. In their cir- 
cular of information the publishers spoke of the illus- 
trations having been executed at the ‘ Xylographic 
Establishment’ of Brendamour & Co., in Dusseldorf, 
Germany—transferring and not translating the name 
assumed by that house—‘t Xylographische Anhalt.’ 
So, following the phrasing of the circular without 
taking the trouble to understand it, these journals 
speak of the illustrations as ‘*‘ made by the xylographic 
process,’’ as if they were mere reproductions by some 
of the cheap photographic processes of the day. 
‘“‘Xylography,’’ as Webster informs us is simply 
“Wood Engraving,’ and these illustrations of Christ 
in Art are of the highest order of engravings on wood, 
from one of the most celebrated engraving establish- 
ments in Europe. 
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in this respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in al! 
cases.) 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 


N tament, Greek and English.” 
A Critical New Tes e g John Wiley & Son. $4 00 


** Conversations ¢ Jesus.” Cong. Pub. Soc. 
Last Letters from Egypt.’’...Macmillans. 2 00 


Duff Gordon, Lady 
Dashiell, Rev. T. G., A Pastor's Appletons: 
Flagg, W ilson, Birds and Seasons New Osgood. 500 
Goldsmith, ristabe 1, ** Shiftless Carle ton. 
Hartwell. Mary, Woman in Armor.”..... ......... 


* Harvestings, or Reminiscences ofa . Pastor, Pub. Soc. 
Jaynes, Prof. E. Otto’s German Reader.”’............ sHolt. 1 25 
Johnson, Rossiter, Fortune” (Little C Osgood. 1 00 
] gan, 8., Mirror of a Mind.’ utn 
Pease, ‘Philosophy of Wrinitarian Doctrine.”’ “ 1 
Phin, Hints She Pub. Co. 75 
y 2 ible ucator,’’ 2 vols 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 10 00 
Reed, Rev. Ma “The Cong. Pub. Soc. 1 75 
Sherman. Ge Memoirs.” 2 Appletons. 
Tayler, Thomas, “The and Mysteries.” 
d. Bouton. 

Van Rhyn, G. A. F., What and How to Read.” etons, p 
Wilbur, Views of the Sonship of Christ.”’ hitame & o. 1 08 

We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 


Contemporary — Blackwood — Macmillans — Penn Monthly—Phreno- 
logical Journal—Pres. Record—Unitarian Review. 
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Business ess irfment, 


It is said that every extensive 
vertiser has to pay a very large sum 
for experience before he learns how 
to invest his money judiciously. It 
would be better to entrust the busi- 
ness to a responsible Advertising 
Agenc?, like that of Geo. P. Rowell 
& Co., No. 41 Park Row, New York, 
and thus gain the benefit of experi- 
ence without cost. Contracts can be 
made with them as low as with pub- 
lishers direct.—Hxchange. 


Kittle’s New Warehouse. 
Calling attention to the advertisement 
of S. P. KitrLe in another column, the 
following commendatory words from 
the Christian at Work are to the point: 


** We have already referred to the removal 
of our friend 8. P. Kittle to his new and ex- 
tensive warerooms at 203 and 205 Canal Stree*. 
Mr. Kittle has remodelled the whole of th: 
immense buildin 
now located, and has made itin every respe | 
a model establishment. His facilities for turi- 
ing, out his improved ‘spiral spring mattres- 
ses’ are ample to meet the great demand 
which has sprung up for this most desirable 
variety of bedding. Ail of.Mr. Kittle’s bed- 
ding is manufactured under his own super- 
vision. With an experience of many years in 
the business, he knows how to furnish the 
best article at the lowest practicable price. 
Both the wholesale dealer and the retail cus- 
tomer find an advantage in dealing directly 
with Mr. Kittle for every variety of bed and 
bedding.”’—Christian at Work. 


Good Business for a Good Reason. 

During the week ending May 22d, 1875, 1,234 
scales were manufactured and sold by Fair- 
banks & Co. During April, 4,747 scales were 
made and sold by the same firm, an increase 
more than during April, 1875. The 
reason for the increase-is, people have learned 
that they are the STANDARD, and hence, as 
the world grows, this business increases. 


BAKER'S CHOCOLATE.—In another 
part of this paper will be found an 
advertisement of the admirable prep- 
arations of this article of luxury and 


necessity which for a century past have | 


been manufactured by the firm of Wal!- 
ter Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass. Co- 
eval with the formation of our republic, 
this house has grown with its growth, 
and like our country has won a name to 
be proud of in every land. The highest 
medals over all competitors have been 
awarded Baker’s Chocolates in the lead- 
ing exhibitions of the world, and the 
enormous consumption of these superior 
goods annually increases. Baker & Co.’s 
centennial is a deserved tribute to 
American skill and integrity in business. 


ears the writer has used 
**Constantine’s Pine Tar Soap”’ for shaving. 
’ His skin is naturally tender. He is, in fact, 
** thin skinned ;"’ but his face is always soft, 
smooth, and free of every kind of eruption ; 
due, in his belief, to the regular use of this 
s0a Not as an advertising dodge, but really 
in the interest of his fellow shavers he says 
this. Sold by Drugygists and Grocers, 


TrvuE.—For 


Mary had a little tooth, 
It was as white as snow, 

And Mary’s breath was pure and sweet 
As any winds that blow— 

’T was simply usin ng § SOZODONT 
Which made an ee kept therm so, 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD FORTHE PIANO 
Forte is rapidly superseding the use of 
methods and schools heretofore in vogue. 
‘Fhousands of teachers pronounce it perfect. 
Sent by mail, price $3.75; for sale at book and 
music stores generally. "Published by Lee & 
Walker, Philadelphia. 


LEADING MEDICAL MEN PATRONIZE Drs. 
STRONG REMEDIAL INSTITUTE at SARATOGA, 
N. Y. It cures, by its unusual appliances, 
many cases ine urable without them. Nervous, 
Lung, Female, and other Chronic Diseases a 
specuulty. Send for Circular, 


NEw AND STRANGE. — Travelers and 
residents in malarious districts should inquire 
about HOLMAN’S FEVER AND AGUE PAD. A 
positive cure without medicine. Stop drugging 
with polsons and try the new geen Druggists 

sell it. Send address for full particulars to 
W. F. KIDDER & CO., 83 John st., New York. 


THE most agreeable, durable, econom- 
ical and wholesome Toilet Soap for summer 
use is ROBINSON'S WHITE GLYCERINE. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


600 ENGLISH and AM- 
RICAN almost 
iven away. 000 Juveniles, 
eautifully at your 
own price. yo 2 Catalogue, 
No, 41, free. Sends mp. 

Leggat 

St., New York Cit 


HUM AN HAIR GOODS. 


Inclose cliab for illustrated Reduced Price 
le Mair and | Hair 


HAS 
Eg roadway, opposite A T. Stewart’s, New York. 


in which his business i+ | 


MUSIC, &e. 


MARTIN, STILLMAN & TOWNE'S 
NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


NEXT TERM AT WHITEWATER, WIS., 


From July 14 to 1875, SIX FULL 


TEACHERS AND TOPICS. 


Mr. S. Wesley Martin, Instructor in the Art 
of Teaching Vocsl Music, Musicul Theory, Har- 
mony, and Secu): > Chorus Sin ng- 

Pe M. Stallman (Pupil o Dudley Buck), 
Instructor in Advanced Harmony and Composi- 
tion, Voice Culture, and Sacred Chorus Singing. 

y. T. Martin Towne, !nstructor in Voice 
Culure, Harmony, and Oratorio Singing, (Men- 
delssohn’s EKlijah). 

Mr. J. W. Bischoff, the eminent Pianist. Or- 

anist, and Voice Teacher, of Washington, D. C.; 
to structor in Piano and Organ Playing, Art of 
Teaching Inst. Music,etc. He will shia ive Piano 
Recitals, iltustrating the various schools of piano 
music, and one or more Pipe Organ Recitals. In 
his specialties Mr. B. has few equals in this coun- 
try. Tuition, $15. The hest <n Jor teachers 
of music and musical stu 

Private lessons in Piano and Organ Playing, 
Voice Culture, Harmony, etc., at reasonuble rates. 

Yor circular of full particulars, uddress 


S. Wesley Martin, Whitewater, Wis. 


Competition Confounded ! | 


‘THE UNRIVALLED. EXCELLENCE AND 


POPULARITY OF 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
Sunday School Song Books 


PLACE THEM 
FAR IN ADVANCE OF ALL 
COMPETING BOOKS. 
dl Booksellers know ties for they sell them. 


Brightest and Best. 


(Just Published) 


OVER 100,000 COPIES SOLD AND 
DELIVERED DURING MONTII OF MAY. 


Royal Diadem. 


(A Worthy Favorite). About 400,000 copies sold. 


Pure Gold, 


WORLD-WIDE FAME.) NEARLY ONE MIL- 
LION COPLES HAVE BEEN SOLD. 


Winnowed Hymns 


FOR PRAYER AND SOCIAL MEETINGS 


Is being adopted everywhere. great 350,000 
copies already sold 


(OF 


te One copy of either of the above sent by 

mail, post-paid, on receipt of twenty-five cents. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 

76 East Ninth Street, New York, 

91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


‘END 15 CENTS and receive 20 Pages 
of Choice New Music, worth $3.00, in the 


Is 


the Champion Illustrated Musical of 
America. I MITH & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 516 (Old No. 298) Washington | St., Boston. 


THE |: TH 


THE SONG BOOK 
FOR 


BEST SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 
Tried and Found not Wanting. 


|, Not an ordinary Song Book, 
but the Earnest Words of 
IN Workers gulmated by 


The Field 


Powerful, 


“GOSPEL SONGS” 


\Contains the Songs sung by 
ra_ D. Sankey in the great 
revivals in England and Scot- 


|_e hosen over all others for 
Illinois, 


others. 
GOSPEL Price 35 cts.; $3.60 per Doz. 


Single l 

SONGS JOHN CHURCH & CO., 

CINCINNATI, O. 
Are You Coing to New York ? 
If s0,and you — day Bg ap where you can feel at 
otot 

HYGIENIC AND TEM PERANCE HOTEL, 

os. 13 an 15 Lai ight st 


noted for its Po dog parlors, and the cheerful, 
Lome—like eg which prevails. Connected with 


it are Turkis ha. 
HOLBROOK, Proprietors. 
C\OUNTRY BOARD.—I would respectfully 
/ call your attention tothe Mansion Farm- 
Heuse, which is situated in a section of country 
which abounds with picturesque scenery, magnifi- 
cont views, delightful drives, and with n a short 
Gahan of Long Island Sound. The place is buta 
short distance from the city, accessible by boat or 
—_ situated on a farm of nearly 20 acres. Terms 
ow. Send for Circular and reference. Address 
MANSION FARM-HOUSE, Locust Valley, | 


For Music Teachers. 


Now examine and select books for the nert 
season's campaign. In our catalogue, (sent 
free,) you will find all you need, and of the best 
quality. Wenow remind you of our 


SONG MONARCH, 


(75 cents). Unequaled as aclass book for singing 
schools. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READERS. 


Book I. (35 cents), Book II. (50 cents), Book III. (0 
cents). Excellent graded books for schools. 


Richardson’s New Metnod for 
PIANOFOR'TE. 
($5.75), the greatest — of Piano instruction 


Clarke’s New Method for Reed Organs 


(32.50), which occupies very nearly the same _ posi- 
tion with respect to books Of its class as Richard- 
son’s does to other Pianoforte Metkods. 

And if, as is likely, you are a leader of a choir or 
musica) society, you will find excellent material in 
our new books, homans’s Quartets and An- 
thems, (#2.50). or Perkins’s Anthems, (41.50), or 
Four Part German Songs, (31.9) for ixed 
Dauks’s Anthem Services, (Epis- 
cupal), 

Sent p: sin retail prices. Svuld byall prin- 
cipal music dealers 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
7ll Broadway, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NION COLLEGE. 

ALUMNI DAY, TUESDAY, JUNE 22D. 
COMMENCEMENT, "WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2D. 
The fall term begins Sept, 1. Examination for 
admission, June 18 and-19 and Sept. sand 4. Aid 
rendered deserving students. For information 
concerning the School of Civil Engineering, and 
the College Courses, Classical and Scientific, ad- 

dress E. N. POTTER, Pres., Schenectady, N. Y. 


NOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, 'N. 
Course of Study comprehensive. Music and Fine 
Arts a mage wad Instruction therough. School 
ear begins Se 16. For Circulars, address C. C, 

Principal and Proprietor. 


‘RS. N. W. DE = 


Boston, 


MUNN’S English, 
French and German and Day School 
for Young Ladies, Providence, R every 
facility for a thorough, prac tical anc uccomplished 
education, with all the advantages of a home in 
the city. 
ROOKS’ SE MIN. ARY for Young La- 
dies, Poughkeesie, N. Y. Reopens Septem- 
ber Mth. Parents are en to investigate the 
merits of this school. Addres 
EDWARD WHITE. 


( TIS BISBER, 


RIV ERV IEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIF, N. 


Solicits an inspec arents of his SCHOOL 


FEEBLE. MINDED YOUTH. 


GEO. BROWN, M.D., Sup’. 


— 


BEAUTIFUL BDECALC ANTA 
or Trancfer Pictures, with ne t Instructic sand 24 py. 
ttalogue, sent post paid fo for 50 cts 

Thev are Heads Lan Ine ywers Autumn L eaves 


10 


Animals, Birds Sas sects, (srotesque an inic Figures, 
They can "be easily trans arti: le 
She ul painting. Also § 
beantiful Gem Chro for 19 cents, *¥ for SHcents. Agents 


3. “162 William St. 


wanted. ‘PATTEN CO, 


FOUR 
308,000 ACRES 


Valuable Lands 


IN KANSAS. 


By direction of the Honorable Secretary of the 
Interior, the undersigned will receive sealed bids 
forthe purchase of any crall of the unseld lands 
west of the Neosho River, along the southern line 
of the State of Kansas embraced within what is 
generally known as the “ CHEROKEE STRIP. 

These lands are offered for sale in compliance 
with the provisions of an act of Congress approved 
yal [U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. xvii., pp. 


They will be sold to the highest bidder for cash, 
in quantities not exceeding one hundred and sixt 
acres, at not leas than two dollars per acre for all 
of said lands lying east of the Arkansas river, and 
one dollar and ge cents per acre for such lands 
as lie west of said river. 

Printed lists, describing the lands hereby offered 
for sale by their proper legal subdivisions and in- 
dicating the minimum price at which each tract is 
held, will be sent bY mail to the address of any 
person making application therefor to the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, or to the 
Register and Keceiver of ae local offices at Wich- 
ita and Independence, Kansa 

Persons offering to Savehaae may bid foras many 
tracts as they may desire, but each bid must be 
separately made and sealed,and must be for not 
more than one hundred and sixty acres, (and con- 
form to the legal subdivisions embraced in the 


ist.) 
Bids must be accompanied ten per cent. of 
the amount bid as a guarantee of the good@aith of 
the bidder, which sum, in case the land is awarded 
and the balance not paid, will be forfeited. Should 
any bid be rejected, Loren sum depusited will be re- 
tanned to the proper party. 

Parties whose bids are accepted will be noses 


of such acceptance as soon after the openin 
the bids as practicable, and if within forty we 
after such notice has been duly mailed payment in 


full be not made to the Commissioner of the Gen- | 
eral Land Office of the amount bid, the land upon 
which such bid was made will be again subject to | 
sale. 

The ten per cent. deposit required to accompany 
bids may be remitied in Post Office orders, certifl- | 
cates of deposit, certified checks on some Govern- 
ment depository payable to the order of the 
Commissioner of the General Land office, or “ 
curren af. 

The 3 rags to reject any and all bids is expressly | 
reserv 

All bids must be sealed and addressed to the | 
COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE, | 
WASHINGTON, D. C.,” and indorsed “ BIDS FOR 
CHEROKEE STRIP LANDS.” 

Bids will be received as above invited until 12 
o'clock noon of the second day of August, 1575, 
after which they will be duly opened and acted 


upon, 
s. S. BURDETT, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Aprit 15, 1875, 


A GOOD IDEA! 

H. W. BEECHER’S WORKS (New 
Uniform Edition). 

To get these 

only go among your friends, and send us 


books, or any of them, 


full-paid subscriptions to the CHRISTIAN 
as follows: 


Any one of the set mailed post-paid for 2 
Subscriptions in all; or the whole set ($13.25) for 
10 Subscriptions. 


NORWOOD; or, Village Life in New 
England. A Novel. Illustrated by Al- 
FRED FREDERICKS. 12mo. Price, $2.00. 

“The book is wholesome and delightful, to be 


taken up again and yet again with fresb pleasure.” 
—Chicago Standard. 


STAR PAPERS; or, Experiences of 
Art and Nature. New edition, with 
many additional papers, from later writ-— 
ings. mo. Uniform Edition. Cloth, $1.75. 


‘* A book to be read and re-read, and always with 
a fresh sense of enjvoyment.’’—Portland ( Me.) Press. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALKS. A 
ries of Familiar Discourses, on Themes of 
Christian Experience. By HENRY WARD 
BEECHER. Phonographically reported by 
J. T. ELLInwoop. With Steel Portrait. 
Price, $1.75. 

“It is easy to see why the old-fashioned prayer- 
meeting has been replaced by that eager and 
crowded assembly which throngs the Plymouth 
Lecture-Room each Friday evening.”—New York 
Evangelist. 


LECTURES TO YOUNC MEN, 
on Various Important Subjects. lvyol. 
12mo0. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Beecher’s first book, and known all over the 
world. The present edition is enriched by the 
addition of several new lectures, and reminiscene- 
ces of the origin of the book. 

* Written with all the vigor of style and beauty 
of language which characterize everything from 
the pen of this remarkable man. A series of fear- 
less dissertations upon every-day subjects, con- 
veyed with a power of eloquence and a practical 
hag so unique us to be oftentimes start- 

—Philadelphia Enquirer. 


ba LECTURES on PREACH- 
IN 


“Can be read by everybody, layman or elergy- 
man, with delight.’’—Hoston Globe. 

“We know of no dozen treatises on the preach- 
er’s work which contain so much of sensible and 
valuable instruction.’’—New York Independent. 


“With wisdom tha rarely fails, with wit that 
cannot be restrained, with strong common sense 
and devout feeling, he pours forth treasures of 
his thought andown ministerial experience, which 
make these a very rich repertory forthe theologi- 
cal student and minister.’’—British Quarterly 
view, October, 1874. 

Personal Elee- 


lvol. $1.25. 


Second Series. Course of 1873. Social and 
Religious Machinery of the Church. lvol. 
$1.50. 


Third Series. Course of 1874. 
Christian Doctrines. $1.50. 


(Any one of these three Serres for 2 Subacri« 
bers; or all three of them for 5 Subscribers.) 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


First Series. Course of 1872. 


ments of the Preacher. 


The Use of 


D. HODGMAN & CO., 


27 Maiden Lane, cor. Nassau St., 


Invite attention to their large stock of 


INDIA-RUBBER GOODS, 


Wholesale and Retail, 
We are offering: 100,000 feet of 
RUBBER HOSE, in any length, 
with or without brass fixtures, for 


gardening and street purposes. Every 


foot warranted to stand pressure of 
200 pounds to a square inch. 
‘ Send for Price List. 


Rich Farming Lands 


For Sale VERY CHEAP by the 


of sale, &c., 


Union -Pacific Railroad Company. 
NOW IS THE TIME 


to secure a HOME in the GREAT CENTRAL BELT of 


POPULATION and WEALTH and on the line of the 


WoORLD’S HIGHWAY! 


3,000,000 Acres in Eastern Nebraska 


IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 


‘THE GARDEN OF THE WEST. 


Full information in regard to lands, prices, terms 
together with pamphlets, circulars 
and maps, may be obtained from all the Agents ‘of 
the Department, alsv, 


‘“‘“THE PIONEER,” 


A handsome ILLUSTRATED PAPFR, maps, 
and containing the Homestead Law. Mailed FREE 
to allapplicants. Address 0. F. DAVIS, 
Land U. FR. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this Gopertmens. and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “* Editer 
‘Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.’”’ Unaccepted 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscrip 

nied 1 not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
ant cannot be complied with. 

’ Department contains nothing but matters 

eeeting to the business of the Pvc itself and its relations to Sub- 


‘scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“* reading matter type ”’ to make ae more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical 
“blind ” advertisements, and. so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of ener kind. 


_ Wewant a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, te whom we are will- 
tion. Send tothe Pubtishers for TERMS, &c. 


OFF : New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: pA etal 174 4 Elm Street: Chicago. 1144 Monroe Street; 
St. Louis, 611 North Third Street ; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 


Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 


There is a wide diversity of sentiment as to the 
meaning of some portions of President Grant’s 
third-term letter; but it is universally accepted 
as settling the question at issue. The third-term 
discussion is ended, and now the Republican 
party has before it the question who, among 
numerous aspirants, shall be its Presidential can- 
didate in 1876. In deciding this question we trust 
the party will not be in any way disturbed by | 
executive influence. President Grant, we trust, 
will turn a deaf ear to the army of office-holders 
who will seek to draw him and the power of the 
Administration into the support of their favor- 
ite candidate, whoever he may be. These men 
in their struggle to control the election, should 
be compelled to fight their battle without aid 
or encouragement from the Executive. The Re- 
publican party embraces in its ranks the larger 
portion of intelligent, God-fearing citizens of the 
nation ; but there is great danger that they will 
be outwitted by designing politicians. All sorts 
of traps will be set for them, and it will require 
the exercise of great wisdom, firmness and cour- 
age to secure a worthy nomination. We speak in 
the interest of no aspirant or clique ; we only in- 
sist that the candidate should be an honest man 
and a statesman, and one in whom the people 
have just ground of confidence. It would be 
folly to shut our eyes to the fact that the Repub- 
lican party does not stand as well as it did for- 
merly, and it can be redeemed only by the united 
_efforts of those who desire a pure administration ’ 
of public affairs, who are ready to denounce and 
oppose corruption in all its forms, and willing to 
make large sacrifices for the good of their country. 
It is not too late, if men of this stamp will take 
hold of the work, to avert the calamity of a Demo- 
cratic restoration. 

The Churchman expresses its belief that there 
are churches which hold that worship is a certain 
commodity, of which the community has need, 
and that undertake to furnish it on the plan 
which governs trade—the plan of speculation. 
“The affair is administered as a corporation admin- 
isters a railway or a steamship line, ‘‘ making it a 
joint stock operation, with an eye to pleasing the 
public, and then, after paying all expenses, divid- 
ing the surplus profits among the fortunate share- 
holders.” The idea, says the Churchman, is to 
obtain expensive music, eloquent oratory, and im- 
pressive services, and ‘‘ then to let them out to 
the highest bidders, so that the stockholders shall 
contrive not only to reimburse themselves for 
what they appear to give for the support of relig- 
ion, but also te put a pleasing percentage of profit 
into their own pockets.” We know, of course, 
that the Churchman is incapable of inventing a 
charge like this ; but the story is so shocking and 
so incredible, that we would fain hope our con- 
temporary has been misinformed. If there are 
‘such churches, they should be exposed and held 
up to universal scorn; for, as the Churchman 
says, ‘‘the effeet of it, where it is done, is more 
“profoundly and wretchedly demoralizing than 
anything else of which we are aware in connection 
with religious worship.” Not only is it perfectly 
easy, says our neighbor, to find those who will 
| give musical talent and culture to such schemes, | 
j but ‘*‘there are men who, in the pulpit, will sub- 
| Ordinate their convictions and zeal for a sacred 
Office to the temptations of gain.” We agree with | 
aS Churchman that there is but one thing want- 


ing to complete this bed business, and ‘that is to 

put the “stock” of such “‘ churches” on the share 

list of the exchanges, and to subject it to the 

manipulations of ‘‘ bulls” and “‘ bears.” See 


The bitterness of party warfare in the Episco- 
pal Church has just had a singular illustration: in 
the Diocese of Maryland. - The venerable Bishop 
Whittingham, eminent for character, learning 
and long service in the Church, has been menaced 
by some of his own presbyters with an ecclesiasti- 
cal trial. By a canon passed at the last General 
Convention, certain forms of ritualism were made 
punishable, upon complaint to the bishop and 
conviction of the offender in a court held under 
his auspices. Complaint was made to Bishop 
Whittingham of two clerical offenders under this 
canon ; but the Bishop, though he is no ritualist, 
declined to put them on trial, evidently from dis- 
like to the scandal and mischief incident to such 
a proceeding. ‘Thereupon the extreme champions 
of church purity proposed to put the Bishop 
himself on trial, for dereliction of duty, and this 
seems narrowly to have missed of being done. 
Imagine the spectacle of a venerable and exem- 
plary prelate solemnly arraigned and tried for re- 
fusing to try a clergyman for a wrong position at 
the communion-table or some such matter! ‘‘ The 
whole affair,” says Church and State, ‘‘ shows how 
entirely futile is any attempt to deal with the 
present ritual extravagances by canonical legisla- 
tion.” Does it not also suggest a broader conclu- 
sion—that better than a church rent and torn by 
such quarrels would be a frank division into sep- 
erate households? ‘‘Schism” is a dreadful word, 
we know, to churchly ears. But where is the 
worse schism—in two Churches, dwelling in peace 
and good neighborhood, or in one Church filled 
with perpetual fighting ? 


LAY PREACHING. 


N reviewing some reportsof addresses by Mr. 

- Moody on page 484 of last week’s paper, we 
tried to analyze the sources of his remarkable 
power. They are found to some extent in quali- 
ties peculiar to the man. But partly also, we 
to the class that headdresses. In the fact that he 
and—as it seems to us—one great lesson which 
church administrators should lay to heart. 

The church must have an educated ministry. 
But, as a general rule, the educated minister is of 
necessity at a certain remove, in modes of thought 
and expression, from the mass of an ordinary 
congregation. The bookish man lives partly in 
another world from other men. At the pres- 
ent time the difference between the class to 
which the ministry belongs and the mass of the 
community is in one respect especially marked. 
There is taking place a great ferment of thought 
‘upon the intellectual aspects of religion. It is 


outburst of “infidelity.” It is such activity as 
always precedes and accompanies a great move- 
ment of human thought. Just as in the fifteenth 
century bold navigators were pushing their barks 
beyond the familiar coasts, and through mysteri- 
ous seas and unknown perils were feeling their 
way to the discovery of new continents—so, now, 
active minds are voyaging courageously into un- 
explored realms, to find what good thing may wait 
there to reward the stout-hearted adventurer. 


and faith beckon them, like Columbus of old, to- 
ward a.new world. 

But this stir of mind reaches only a small part 
of the community. Because all books are per- 
vaded by it, it is easy for those who live chiefly 
with books to imagine that all men are full of such 
debate and doubt and reaffirmation as are going 
on within themselves. And in truth it is by no 
means in bookish men only that this upturning is 
taking place. Yetit is doubtless true that the great 
mass of men and women remain almost unaffected 
by all this agitation. To men at large, belief is 
far more natural than doubt. We suppose that 
the theological speculations which, while we read 
books and periodicals, seem to pervade the very 
air, have as yet made no serious impression on 
the minds of most of those who fill our churches 
on Sunday. 


_ Whether he is a conservative or a radical, the 
educated minister constantly addresses himself to 
the new thoughts of the age. If he is a stiff con- 
servative, he feéls bound. to war with 


-sstadies to 


infidelity. -If he is progressive, he 


think, Mr. Moody is successful because he belongs. 


‘wholly shallow to look upon this as only an 


> 


is truly a lay preacher lies one secret of his power, . 


} There are those whose levity and recklessness 
vite shipwreck: there are others whose courage 


a reconcile the old with the new. In either case, he 
| deals actively with a class of ideas which, whether 
| for good or for evil, seem to him of supreme im- 
portance. They are important, to him personally, 
and in regard to the ultimate development of 
things. But they have not entered into the life 
of most of the men and women to whom he 
preaches—certainly not in such forms as they 
naturally assume in his mind. It is his first busi- 
ness to assimilate as closely as may be the truth 
that develops in his own thoughts to the capacities 
and wants of his listeners. But, after he has done 
his best, the thought that smacks of the study 

will often miss the man who lives in the shop. | 

Again, in that intense intellectual life into 
which an active-minded minister in our time is 
‘sure to be drawn, there is a certain in*uence 
tending to lessen absolute confidence in his own 
convictions. It is an influence largely for good, 
partly for temporary ill. It should minister to 
modesty, to humility, to charity toward men of .a 
different mode of faith. Ultimately, it should . 
harmonize with the deepest certainty as to those 
truths which are vital. But, in the re-examination 
of old opinions—in the candid inquiry as to what 
should be let go, what received, what re-affirmed— 
there is inevitably a stage involving some want of | 
confidence, some uncertainty. To disguise it by 
affirming with the lips what the heart doubts is 
to give up that sincerity which is the vital air of 
soul-life. To speak, for the time, with expressed 
reservations, with avoidance of doubted points, 
with something short of absolute conviction, may 
often be a necessity for a thoughtful and candid 
preacher. But therein lies a loss of power over 
common minds, which need the simple, strong im- 
pulse that a man of full and fervent convictions 
can best give. — 

The difficulties which we are describing spring 
from the fact that the educated minister is in our 
time obliged to enter a world of ideas which is re- 
mote from the life of the unscholarly masses. 
There is no help for it. No man who studies 
books, who studies theology, can escape the in- 
tense pressure of new modes of thought. Though 
he meet them but to deny them, meet them he 
must. And in view of these new tendencies, a 
sublime work opens before the educated ministry. 
It should be theirs to keep alive the sacred fire 
which was the soul of the old beliefs; to bring 
into the spiritual service of men whatever new 
truth is brought to light in any field; to make 
faith and free thought work harmoniously i in. lift- 
ing men toward God. They ought to do this, and 
to do it they must enter fully into the. strong in- 
tellectual life of the age. But, meantime, what of 
| the great masses who do not live by thought? 
What of the men and women who fill our churches, 
to whom intellectual speculation is wholly foreign, 
and the conduct of daily life is everything ; who 
crave a belief, strong and sustaining, and care noth- 
ing for the arguments that sustain it? Ina word, 
what of that common people, who heard the Master 
gladly, and for whom the followers of the Master 
are bound to chiefly care? For them, too, the 
educated ministry can do a great deal. But for 
them something more is necessary. For them are 
necessary preachers of their own sort; men who 
think with their thoughts and speak with their 
language ; men to whom the doubts bred of the 
closet are unknown, and who have the ‘same 
sort of simple certainty about their religion as 

about the commonest every-day matters. - It is 
largely because Mr, Moody is such a man that he 
reaches people who are utterly untouched by more 
scholarly preachers. Neither he nor the mass of 
his hearers care a pin for speculations about the 
foundations of. religious belief. They take their 
belief ready-made, as a carpenter takes his axe. 
Mr. Moody does not argue against doubts: he 
knows that doubts give little trouble to the peo- 
ple he is aiming at. His theology is a very narrow 
one, but he believes it unquestioningly ; the peo- 
ple he preaches to have been educated in it; and 
he vivifies it by a spirit of love and courage and 
sympathy that largely atones for its defects. We 
have pointed out, in reviewing his addresses, what 
seem to us serious defects in his practical instruc- 
tions. But, whatever be its defects, his preaching 
has this supreme merit—it gets home to his hearers. 
He wakens people who were asleep, and if he does 
not give them the best possible thing, he gives 
' them something far better. than they had before. 
It is worth while to study most carefully the means 
by which he has done such a work,. in the very 
class which the church ought to.reach and largely 
fails to reach. We believe the practical lesson 
| consists partly in this : the necessity of drawing 


preachers from the ranks of the common people, 


ristiay 
| 
| 
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and setting by: book. learn: 
ing to work among those whose thoughts.anad 
feelings they fully meres because 


-ghare them. 


BAPTIST FRATERNITY. 


'E observe with great satisfaction that the 
| relations between Northern and Southern 
Baptists, by means of recent consultations be- 
‘tween the parties, have been placed upon an ami- 
cable footing. Henceforth the Baptist churches 
of the whole country, though eccelesiastically 
independent of each other, will codperate heartily 
in Christian work, and especially in efforts for the 
moral elevation and spiritual enlightenment of 
the freedmen. There are among Northern Bap- 
‘tists a few persons who have done what they 
could to hinder this consummation, and to keep 
the churches of the North in an attitude of dis- 
trust, if not of hostility, towards those of the 
South ; but they have been signally defeated. An 
effort was made to remove from the Secretaryship 
of the Education Department of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society Dr. Nathan Bishop, and to put in 
his place a man less inclined to trust in and work 
with the South, but the resolution having this 
object in view was laid on the table by an over- 
-whelming vote. Dr. Barnas Sears, an Agent of 
the Peabody Educational Fund, spoke on the 
occasion, and said : 

*T, too, have made a tour of the South, and I teli you the 
war is over. The Southern people simply ask not to be an- 
noyed by reckless adventurers. Treat them right, and you 
- win their confidence. Send no injudicious man down there, 
with friction matches. Such aman may set whole States on 
fire. For heaven’s sake, keep your rash, partisan men at 
home, and let Nathan Bishop, the most suitable man living, 
manage this work as he has done. Dr. Bishop is acceptable 
everywhere, and has the confidence of both races and all 
sections. Iam now about to appoint a man on a large sal- 
_ ary and to a most important position, and I shall appoint 
him on Nathan Bishop’s recommendatio , without seeing 
him or hearing a word about him from anyone else. You 
can do nothing in the South, if State and public schools and 
the Southern Baptists are against you; and they will be, if 
this work is not managed with calm discretion. If I had the 
whole world to pick from, I would select Dr. Bishop as the 
man above all others adapted, in body, mind and soul, for 
this responsible position.” 

The Rev. Dr. Brantley, one of the most eminent 
Baptist ministers of the South, said : 

** The tie which bound the brethren of the North and South 
was stronger than any of man’s creation. It was the tie of 
love in Christ and love to the souls of men. Southern Bap- 
tists recognized the value of the work among the freedmen. 
To-day the Home Mission Society were doing what could not 
be done by the Baptists at the South, for want of means. 
There could be codperation on the part of the latter in carry- 
ing on the great work. They were anxious to see the colored 
people educated and converted. The field was very large; 
and much was yet to be done. The Southerners hailed with 
delight the noble work accomplished and being accomplished 
by the missionaries of this Society.”’ 


We are not of those who fear that harm can 
come from these exhibitions of fraternity and co- 
operation between Northern and Southern Chris- 
tians. Mutual affection and good-will between 
. the two sections of the country will make an at- 
- mosphere adapted to the growth of all that is best 
in human nature, and in which will spring into 
- new and vigorous life those influences and agen- 
«ies by which alone past differences and aliena- 
. tions can be healed, and the country made one in | 
a common respect for the rights of all men, without 
regard to “‘race, or previous condition 
- of 


LANDSCAPE GA RDENIN G. 


CERTAIN young ‘and wealthy suburban 
: town lying on the beautiful western ‘slope 
of the Palisades was originally surveyed on the 
commonly accepted American plan. A. broad 
avenue, thirty yards or more in width, was staked 
out by the engineers in a straight line from the 
westernmost limit of the town up through the 
greenery of woods and fields to the verge of the 
Palisades, whence one may look up and down the 
Hudson from Anthony’s Nose to the Neversink 
_ Highlands and across Westchester county to the 
“Sound. The chief beauties of this avenue were 
_ its breadth, its straightness and its color. The 
first we have stated ; the second describes itself ; 
the third was ‘red—Jersey red. Very simple 
~ would the engineering have been but for a tiny | 
brook which crossed the projected line midway 
of the slope. Who shall say for how many thou- 
_ Sand years this little rill had been shaping its 
a ‘sides-to a pretty incline thickly shaded by chest- 
‘Huts, oaks and maples, and fringed with. fern 


Wood grasses? 

“In a monient of inspiration, some one cmggected | 
«euler ts: ‘at the upper and lower ends of this.ra- } 
““vine, leaving it, as it ‘were, an- oasis of green in | 


~ the red desert of avenue, with somewhat narrow 


‘put piss shaded roadways on either side. | 


The idea, by whomsover originated, was duly 
carried out, for reasons economical as. well | as 
esthetic. 

The ravine, fenced off from the road for 
safety, remained with its cool depths of shade 
and trickle of water'to refresh the eye and sense 
of man and beast after tugging up the steep, 
hot hill from the railway station. Close by, the 
church was built amid other noble trees; and so 
was the town possessed of a special beauty, the 
like of which was not elsewhere to be found. 
Looking upward from the dusty, half-cityfied bus- 
iness street, one beheld a screen of cool shade at 
the top of the slope. Looking down from the 
Palisade ridge, the broad avenue seemed to divide 
and plunge into a forest, and the cityfied street 
below was only a memory. ‘Tired teams stopped 
to breathe under the chestnut shade. Children 
crept through the fence to gather flowers and 
nuts; and new and rich and prosperous as the 
village was, this ravine in the midst of its chief 
thoroughfare gave it an air of quiet refinement of 
which residents were perhaps hardly conscious, 
but which charmed every one with an eye for 
rural beauty. 


Yesterday we walked up that avenue after a. 


fortnight’s absence. From the roaring train right 
up to the green hill-top lay the red highway, 
scorching in the afternoon sun. Clouds of dust 
drifted off to leeward from the many carriages. 
The screen of chestnuts, the shady ravine were 
gone. A gang of workmen were reducing the 
grade, and smoothing over the grave of the brook ; 
and from the Palisade summit the eye ranged 
uninterruptedly along three or four miles of wide, 
unbroken rectilinear New Jersey highway, almost 
to the western horizon. 

This is ‘‘landscape gardening,” and the advo- 
cates of the ‘‘improvement ” will probably never 
regret it, since the slope is easier for their horses, 
and two or three of them can drive more readily 
in and out their ample door-yards. 

A generation hence few will remember that this 
avenue ever differed essentially from a hundred 
other streets in a hundred other neighboring vil- 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


 —A leading Unitarian minister in England, 
speaking before the Unitarian Conference in Liver- 
pool, while Moody and Sankey were there, said: 
“These men have done, during the few weeks they 
have been among us, more for the correction of public 
morals than all of us have done for the last dozen 
years.”’ 

—Rev. Alexander Clark has been retlected edi- 
tor of the Pittsburgh Methodist for a term of four 
years. The paper is the organ of the non-Episcopal 
Methodist Church, and Mr. Clark, by his discretion 
and taste, as well as by his evangelical earnestness and 
catholic sympathies, has given it a high character. 
—Says the Congregationalist: ‘‘ There are peo- 
ple who are perpetually saying that the desire for 
punishment.to be put upon wrong doing is the same 


| thing with the spirit of revenge. It is most untrue.” 


Granted. But it is no more untrue than the “saying” | 
which attributes opposition to the gallows to “a 
mawkish sympathy for criminals.” The one ae is a fit | 
-counterpart of the other. 

—Massachusetts is still considering whether 
Jesse Pomeroy, the boy murderer, shall be hung. 
Meanwhile another shocking murder has taken ‘place 
in Boston, the victim being a little girl, the murderer 
the sexton of one of the churches of the city. The 


Christian Era, in view of. this last homicide, says: 


‘“‘The shocking murder of Mabel Young, at mid-day in 
so public a place as the Warren Avenue Church, is a 
pungent commentary on thé recent pleas for Jesse 
Pomeroy and other noted criminals. ” We should 
think it a still more “ pungent commentary” on the 


execution of a murderer which lately took place at | 


Plymouth, and on the fact that the boys and girls of 
the town were permitted to look at the body of the 
culprit as it swung to and fro on the gallows. If 
hanging is calculated to have such a fine moral effect, 
and to deter bad men from crime, how did it happen 
that within a month after the execution at Plymouth 
the sexton of a Baptist church in Boston decoyed a 
little girl from the Sunday school to the church tower 
and there beat her to death with a club? Of course, 


no punitive system, whether merciful or severe can in its churches. It still so regards it.” 


wholly prevent crime; but we believe experience has 
demonstrated that hanging is-not the best remedy for 
murder, while on the other hand it is brutalizing in its 
effects. It is easy to reply to this statement by saying, 
as the Christian Era does, that “it is time that this 


morbid sympathy with crime and the sentimentalism | _ 
| which begets it be hooted down by an indignant com-. 


munity. It is time that a revival of the old Puritan 
reverence for. law: begin, and crime be called by its 
proper. name,-and guilt be abhiorred as without ex- 
euse, and penalty be. executed promptly and without 
hindrance,” Did the Puritans suppress murder by 


the severity of their code? On the contrary, we ven- 
ture to say that there were at least as many murders 
in Puritan times, in proportion to the population, as 
there are now, and not.a whit more or truer “‘rever- 
ence for law’ then than exists to-day. Would the 
Christian Era like to revive the Puritanism and 
“‘reverence for law’ that hung not murderers alone, 
but witches and Quakers, and banished Roger Williams 
for heresy? We are sorry to see a religious paper 
echoing the prophecy that the abolition of the gallows 
will so “exasperate the public conscience” that it 
“‘ will find relief in a sudden and overwhelming out- 
burst of vengeance, in an application of lynch-law to 
the guilty, which ought never to be witnessed in a civil- 
ized community. The limits of patience are almost 
reached, and the pent-up wrath of men will find some 
outlet. Law must be enforced, and if its guardians 
are faithless to their trust, the people will assume the 
right of judgment committed to other hands.” What 
wild talk is this in a Republican State, where the peo- 
ple make their own laws and elect their own officers, 
and where the Legislature meets every year for the 
very purpose of revising the laws in conformity with 
the demands of public sentiment? The lynch-code 
originates not in “reverence for law,’’ and finds its 
executioners not among honest, God-fearing men, but 
among the most vicious and desperate classes of so- 
ciety—the very classes that breed murderers. Are 
these “‘the people’? of Massachusetts, and is their 
‘** pent-up wrath” to break forth in vindication of law 
and justice in the old Commonwealth? 


—We were mistaken, it seems, in saying that 
“Natt Head,” the Republican candidate for State 
Senator in New Hampshire, the ballots for whom were 
thrown out by the Governor and Council, on the 
ground that his true name was not “ Natt,’’ but Na- 
thaniel, received a majority of votes in his district. 
The vote stood—Priest, Dem., 3834; Head, Rep., 3771; 
and a third candidate had enough to prevent a choice. 
The Democrats threw out all the ballots for Head, and 
as Priest had a majority over the other candidate, he 
was declared elected. 


_—It will be a great disappointment to a consid- 
erable number of students that the Anderson School of 
Natural History, at Penikese Island, will have to re- 
main closed this summer. The original endowment, it 
seems, is not sufficient to keep it going, and efforts to 
supply the deficiency have not proved successful. An 
attempt to make it in part self-supporting so reduced 
the list of applicants as to discourage the experiment. 
The teachers, who are anxious tv avail themselves of 
the facilities for study at Penikese, cannot afford to 
contribute to the support of the school, and the pro- 
fessors cannot be expected to give up their summers 
to it without remuneration. Where is the man who 
will honor himself by endowing this important school? 


—‘*The confounded woman question!” impa- 
| tiently exclaimed a distinguished gentleman of Boston, 
more than thirty years ago, when women first began 
to take a public part in the anti-slavery movement. 
Well, the question has made such progress since that 
day as to “‘ confound” a great many wise men, and the 
end is not yet. Why, even in London, Miss Mering- 
ton, a young lady, was lately chosen as a ‘“* Poor Law 
Guardian” by the votes of nearly 3,000 householders, in 
the face of threats of legal proceedings to prevent her 
from assumiug the duties of the office. 2¢scribed 
as a lady moving in the best society, cultivated and 
handsome, and who for four or five years has been 
distinguished by her devotion to benevolent enter- 
prises. “It was felt,’? says M. D. Conway, “ that no 
-Poor Law Guardian was doing so much work, and 
that to invest her with official prerogatives would be 
only formulating the fact that she was already one.”’ 
At the first meeting of the board -after her election, 
the Chairman began his address with ‘‘ Miss Mering- 
ton and gentlemen,’’ whereupon a guardian asked if 
the lady was to be permitted to wear her bonnet; but 
he was shut up by the others, and told that ne dis- 


surly malcontent has since been agitating among the 
candidates whom Miss Merington defeated, for the 
purpose of instituting legal proceedings to test whether 
a woman is eligible; but he has small prospect of suc- 
cess. | 
—Noticing our remark that ‘‘ the Free Baptists 
stand on the platform that the question of immersion 
is one of the * non-essentials,’ and that, therefore, they 
can invite to the Lord’s table all true believers,” the 
Morning Star, while admitting that we were right so 
far as the qualifications for communion are concerned, 
makes this important qualification: *“‘ But when it 
comes to church membership in the Free Baptist de- 
nomination, the caseisaltered. Then baptism becomes 
an essential. From its earliest history the denomina- 
tion bas regarded it as prerequisite to membership 
It follows, of 
course, that the Free Baptists exclude from their 
churches persons whose piety they would not question. 
Would it not be better to be just a little more “ free,"’ 
and not make the form of baptism a test at all? 


—We are not wanting in compassion for the 
man whose appetite for strong drink overcomes his 
resolution; but, at the same time, we insist that the 
teaching which denies or obscures his responsibility, 


‘and throws all the blame of his inebriety upon the 


man who sells him liquor, is false and demoralizing. 


; It is not wholesome for the drunkard to be coddled aa 


respect of the eminent lady would be allowed. This. 
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a helpless creature, while the dealer in liquors, whose 
temptations, though of another sort, may be equally 
overmastering, is unsparingly denounced as a villain. 


“The temperance reform has been too deeply saturated 
‘with this mistaken philosophy. 


Dr. Henry I. Bow- 
ditch, Chairman of the Massachusetts Board of Health, 
proposes to punish the drunkard with political disa- 


bilities. For the crime of being drunk in public he 


would deprive him of civil rights for six months; one 
such exhibition to be construed as proof of habitual 


‘drunkenness. Of this the Christian Register says : 
“Very good! Then no man with the least self-respect, 


or with any fair estimate of the dignity of the voter, 
would be caught getting drunk in public. As it is, 


suffrage is literally dirt cheap to every masculine 


thing on two legs, even if the legs are tangled. Dr. 


-B.’s proposition would operate well in two ways: to 


/ 


discredit and discourage intemperance, and to elevate 
the standard of citizenship.”’ 


Che Sunday-Sehool. 


Lesson for June 13, 1 Sam., viii. 4-9 ; for June 20, 
1 Sam., x. 17-24. 


The Sunday-school parade in Brooklyn this 
year—May 26th—was so very much like the others be- 
fore it as hardly to call for a description. There were 
more children out possibly—fifty-five thousand was 
the estimate—and all were radiant and sweet-tempered. 
No other city, we believe, can boast of quite such a 
May scene, and it is surprising, on the whole, that it 1s 
not attempted elsewhere. One division this year en- 
joyed itself immensely at Prospect. Park, the other 
divisions marching through the streets and celebrating 
at one church and another. In point of numbers Ply- 
mouth was represented by her own and two mission 
schools, nearly two thousand; the Tabernacle, Dr. 


 ‘Talmage’s, about sixteen hundred; St. Peter’s, Episco- 


pal, seven hundred, and soon. A bright day added to 
the delight of the scholars and the attractiveness of 
the processions, Of course the best thing to be said of 
these celebrations, and what can be said very truly, is 


~ that they are not got up for effect, but represent in 


general the wide-awake spirit of the Brooklyn Sunday- 
schools, manifest in other and more essential matters. 


** Deacon Talmadge was a cool, practical Chris- 
tian, He was a very long, very lean, very wrinkled- 
faced old man, with a prominent squeak in his voice. 
But there was moderation, kindness and consideration 
in his manner even to boys; for he would hear a boy’s 
Opinion with respect, not with that air of condescension 
which made you feel that whatever hearing you might 
have was a mere form, and that the verdict was cer- 
tain to go against you.” As a matter of course, Mr. 
Talmadge, in turn, was a deacon the boys took to, and 
perhaps he did them more good than anyone else in 
his church. Certainly, he wouldn*’t be remembered 
by one youth—now far along a man—if he hadn’t 
helped to mold him. ‘ What gave me great confi- 
dence in the deacon,” he lives to write, ‘“‘ was that 
when he measured out the potatoes we bought of him 
he filled the bushel with Scripture measure— pressed 
full and running over.’ Even nowI can see that good, 
old, long, lank deacon’s body, ever clad in a snuff- 
colored suit, picking the potatoes which would not 
remain stationary on the measure off the ground and 
flinging them into my basket. That with me weighed 
as much as the Confession of Faith and the Thirty- 
nine Articles.”’ 


Still another pastor gives his experience with 
the new second service plan, which, our readers know, 
has found favyorin this column. Rev. H. M. Parsons, 
of Boston, we believe, has tried it; and how he intro- 
duced it and with what results it is followed he re- 
cently explained very interestingly to the Baltimore 
Convention. “I had a congregation,” he says (we 
take his words from a full report in the Sunday-school 
Times), *‘and my first point with them was this: They 
were two hundred years old; they were filled with 
orthodox truth of which they were the supporters in 
that part of the country; they wanted nothing but 


the pure Gospel and strict doctrinal preaching. 


‘They had a Sabbath-school between the services, and 
were interested in all the religious reforms in all re- 
ligious societies. They had the whole machinery in 
perfect order; had had two sermons on the Sabbath 
for about two hundred and fifty years. I suggested 
the propriety and reasonableness of having one sery- 
ice on the Sabbath in which there should be a free 
communication of thought between the pastor, as the 
leader and teacher, and all present, on the subject of 
God’s Word, and bringing it all out of the Scriptures. 
‘They all said, ‘ Yes, it can be done;’ ‘it ought to be 
done;’ ‘it is a grand good thing;’ ‘but you can’t do 
it here;’ ‘if you go out to a new country it would be 
feasible; but in this place, where the ruts are clear 
down to the hub, it is impracticable.’ Well, I did not 
say anything, but kept on preaching; and I preached 
the next year on the same subject, and brought out 
everything of this kind in the Bible; and in private 
conversation and pastoral visits I plied the same argu- 
ments. I worked in this way about two years;.. . 
but not till the fourth year was the experiment first 
tried.” A Bible class was organized, which in time 
enlarged to seventy-five or one hundred, and the re- 


commenced. In the weekly prayer-meeting about a 
dozen before that took part, and those of the older 
members. Now the young men soon got. up to say a 
word. The meeting filled up from forty or fifty to 
one hundred and fifty, and kept filling up. There 
was something very interesting in God’s Word, and 
they got filled up with it themselves, and gave it out 
as the Spirit gaveto them. This was a gradual growth. 
In the year 1869 and ’70 the weekly prayer-meeting 
of that church had three hundred attendants from 
the first of Jannary to the last day of December, every 
week filled full. Twenty-five members of that church 
found time to do work for Christ every day in the 
week. The results were just this, that a church which 
had a membership of 198 in the course of sixteen years 
came up to 600 members, and all present, with the ex- 
ception of 70 or 80 temporarily absent; and these per- 
sons, each one in their sphere, spontaneously doing 
something for their Master. Some further particulars 
we hope to give next week. 


CONTRAST. 
By Harrret McEwEN 


RE the bright day half less bright, 
Were the dark night half less dark, 
Could the little ground-sparrows share 
The heaven-caught note of the lark, 


There would be no bloom of bloom, 


And no surpassing song; 
The light and the shadow were one, 
And toiling would toil prolong: 


For our rest would be half less rest, 
And our travail far more sore, 

Since the contrast that makes earth earth 
Would heighten and soothe no more. 


St. George and St. Michael. 
A Tale of the English Civil Wars. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Author of “Alec Forbes,’”’ “Robert Falconer,” “Wilfred Cum- 
bermede,”’ ete. 


CHAPTER XV. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


HAT an old-fashioned damsel it is!” said 
lord Herbert when Dorothy had left the 


room. 

**She has led a lonely life,’ answered lady Margaret, 
‘‘and has read a many old fashioned books.’’ 

**She seems a right companion for thee, Peggy, and 
Iam glad of it, for I shall be much from thee—more 
and more I fear, till this bitter weather be gone by,”’’ 

“Alas, Ned! hast thou not been more than much 
from me already? Thou wilt certainly be killed, 
though thou hast not yet a scratch on thy blessed body. 
I would it were over and all well!” 

‘**So would I—and heartily, dear heart! In very 
truth I love fighting as little as thou. But it is a thing 
that hath to be done, though small honor will ever be 
mine therefrom, I greatly fear me. It is one of those 
affairs in which liking goes farther than good will, and 
as I say, I love it not, only to do my duty. Hence 
doubtless it comes that no luck attends me. God 
knows I fear nothing a man ought not to fear—he is 
my witness—but what good service of arms have I yet 
rendered my king? It is but thy face, Peggy, that 
draws the smile from me. My heart is heavy. See 
how my rascally Welsh yielded before Gloucester, 
when the rogue Waller stole a march upon them—and 
I must be from thence! Had I but been there instead 
of at Oxford, thinkest thou they would have laid down 
their arms nor struck a single blow? I like not killing, 
but I can kill, and I can be killed. Though knowest 
sweet wife, thy Ned would not run.” 

Holy mother!’ exclaimed lady Margaret. 

“‘ But I have no good luck at fighting,’ he went on, 
“And how again at Monmouth, the hare-hearts with 
which I had thought to garrison the place fled at the 
bare advent of that same parliament beagle, Waller! 
By St. George! it were easier to make an engine that 
should mow down a thousand brave men with one 
sweep of a scythe—and I could make it—than to put 
courage into the heart of one runaway rascal. It 
makes me mad to think how they have disgraced 
me!”’ 

“But Monmouth is thine own again, Herbert?’’ 

**'Yes—thanks to the love they bear my father not 
to my generalship! Thy husband is a poor soldier, 
Peggy: he cannot make soldiers.”’ 

‘“*Then why not leave the field to others; and labor 
at thy engines, love? If thou wilt, I tell thee what—I 
will doff my gown, and in wrapper and petticoat help 
thee, sweet. I will to it with bare arms like thine 
own.”’ 

“Thou wouldst like Una make a sunshine in the 
shady place, Margaret. Butno. Poorsoldier as I am, 
I will do my best, even where good fortune fails me, 
and glory awaits not my coming. Thou knowest that 
at fourteen days’ warning, I brought four thousand 
foot and eight hundred horse again to the siege of 
Gloucester. It would ill befit my father’s son to spare 
what he can when he is pouring out his wealth like 
water at the feet of his king. No, wife; the king shall 


sults began to be seen in six months after we had | 


~ 


|my God; and if I should fail, it may hold that an 


not find me wanting, for in serving my king, I serve | 


| 


honest failure comes nigh enough a victory to be set 
down in the chronicles of the high countries, But in 
truth it presses on me sorely, and I am troubled at 
heart that I should be so given over to failure.” 

** Never heed it, my lord. The sun comes out clear 
at last naugre all the region fogs.”’ 

“Thanks, sweet heart! Things do look up a little in 
the main, and if the king had but a dozen more such 
friends as my lord marquis, they would soon be well. 
Why, my dove of comfort, wouldst thou believe it ?—I 
did this day, as I rode home te seek thy fair face, I did 
count up what sums he hath already spent for his liege, 
and indeed I could not recollect them all, but I sum- 
med up, of pounds already spent by him on his maj- 
esty’s behalf, well towards a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand! And thou knowest the good man, that while 
he giveth generously like the great giver, he giveth 
not carelessly, but hath respect to what he spendeth.”’ 

“Thy father, Ned, is loyalty and generosity incar- 
nate. If thou be but half so good a husband as thy 
father is a subject, [am a happy woman.” | 

‘* What! know’st thou not yet thy husband, Peggy ?” 

“In good soberness, though, Ned, surely the saints 
in heaven will never let such devotion fail of its end.” 

“My father is but one, and the king’s foes are many. 
So are his friends—but they are lukewarm compared 
to my father—the rich ones of them, I[mean. Would 
to God I had not lost those seven great troop-horses 
that the pudding-fisted clothiers of Gloucester did rob 
me of! I need them sorely now. I bought them with 
mind own—or rather with thine, sweet heart. I had 
been saving up the money for a carcanet for thy fair 
neck. 

. “So my neck be fair in thine eyes, my lord, it may 
go bare and be well clad. I should, in sad earnest, be 
jealous of the pretty stones didst thou give my neck 
one look the more for their presence, Here! thou 
may’st sell these the next time thou goest London- 
wards,”” . 

As she spoke, she put up her hand to unclasp her 
necklace of large pearls, but he laid his upon it, say- 
ing, 

‘Nay, Margaret, there is no need. My father m like 
the father in the parable: he hath enough and to spare. 
I did mean to have the money of him again, only as 
the vaunted horses never came, but were swallowed 
up of Gloucester, as Jonah of the whale, and have not 
yet been cast up again, I could not bring my tongue 
to ask him for it; and so thy neck is bare of emeralds, 
‘my dove.” 

** Back and sides go bare, go bare,” 
sang lady Margaret with a merry laugh 
“ Both foot and hand go cold,” 
Here she paused for a moment, and looked down witk 
a shining thoughtfulness; then sang out clear and loud, 
with bold alterations of bishop Still’s drinking song, 
* But heart, God send thee love onough, 
Of the new that will never be old.”’ 

Amen, my dove!” said lord Herbert. 

‘Thou art in doleful dumps, Ned. If we had but a 
masque for ware or a play, or even some Jugglers with 
their balls!—— 

“ Pak, - thou art masque and play both in one; 
and for thy jugglers, I trust I can juggle better at my 
own hand than any troop of them from farthest India. 
Sing me a song, sweet heart.”’ 

will, my love,” answered ladv Margaret. 

Rising, she went to the harpsichord, and sang, in 
sweet unaffected style, one of the songs of her native 
country, a merry ditty, with a breathing of sadness in 
the refrain of it, like a twilight wind in a bed of bul- 
rushes. 

“Thanks, my love,’’ said lord Herbert, when she had 
finished. ‘‘ But I would I could tell its hidden purport; 
for Iam one of those who think music none the worse 
for carrying with it an air of such sound as speaks to 
the brain as well as the heart,’’ 

Lady Margaret gave a playfui sigh. 

“Thou hast one fault, my Edward—thou arta shen. 
ger to the tongue in which, through my old nurse's 
tales, I learned the language of love. I cannot call it 
my mother-tongue, but it is my love-tongue, Why, 
when thou art from me, I ath loving thee in Irish all 
day long, and thou never knowest what my heart says 
to thee! It is asad lack in thy all-completeness, dear 
heart. But, I bethink me, thy new cousin did singa 
fair song in thy own tongue the other day, the which 
if thou canst understand one straw better than my 
Irish, I will learn it for thy sake, though truly it is 
Greek to me. I-willsend forher. Shall I?’ 

As she spoke she rose and rang the bell on the table, 
and a little page, in waiting in the ante-chamber, 
appeared, whom she sent to desire the attendance of 
mistress Dorothy Vaughan. 

“Come, child,’ said her mistress as she entered, “I 
would have thee sing to my lord the song that wander- 
ing harper taught thee.” 

‘‘Madam, I have learned of no wandering harper: 
your ladyship means mistress Amanda’s Welsh song: 
shall I call her?’ said Dorothy, disappointed. 

‘‘T mean thee, and thy song, thou green linnet!” ; 
rejoined lady Margaret. ‘‘ What song was it of which 
I said to thee that the singer deserved for his very 
song’s sake that whereof he made his moan? Whence 
thou hadst it, from harper or bagpiper, I care not.” 

“Excuse me, madam, but why should I sing that you 
love not to hear?”’ 

“Itis not I would hear it, child, but I would have 


| my lord hear it, I would fain prove to him that there 
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“are songs in plain English as he calls it, that have as 


little import even to an English ear as the plain truth- | 


speaking Irish ditties which he will not understand. I 
say ‘will not’ because our bards tell us that Irish was 


the language of Adam and Eve while yet in Paradise, . 
and therefore he could by instinct understand it an’ 


he would, even as the chickens understand their 
mother-tongue.”’ 

“*T will sing it at your desire, madam; but I fear the 
worse fault will lie in the singing.”’ 

She seated herself at the harpsichord, and sang the 
following song with much feeling and simplicity. The 
refrain of the song, if it may be so — instead of 
closing each stanza, preluded it. 


O fair, O sweet, when I do look on thee, 
In whom all joys so well agree, 
Heart and soul do sing in me. 
This you hear is not my tongue, 
Which once said what I conceivéd, 
For it was of use bereavéd, 
With a cruel answer stung. 
No, though tongue to roof be cleavéd, 
Fearing lest he chastis’d be, 
Heart and soul do sing in me. 


O fair, O sweet, &c. 

Just accord all music makes; 

In thee just accord excelleth, 

Where each part in such peace dwelleth, 

One of other beauty takes. 
Since then truth to all minds telleth 
That in thee lives harmony, 
Heart and soul do sing in me. 


© fair, O sweet, &c. 
They that heaven have known, do say 
That whoso that grace obtaineth 
To see what fair sight there reigneth, 
Forced is to sing alway: 
So then, since that heaven remaineth 
In thy face, I plainly see, 
Heart and soul do sing in me. 


O fair, O sweet, &c. 

Sweet, think not I am at ease, 

For because iny chief part singeth ; 

This song from death’s sorrow sp1‘ageth, 

As to swan in last disease; ~ 
For no dumbness nor death bringeth 
Stay to true love’s melody : 
Heart and soul do sing in me. 


‘There!’ cried lady Margaret, with a merry laugh. 
** What says the English song to my Hanglish hus- 
band ?”’ 

1 “Tt says much, Margaret,’’ returned lord Herbert, 
who had been listening intently; ‘‘it tells me to love 
you for ever. What poet is he who wrote the song, 
mistress Dorothy? Heis not of our day—that I can 
tell but too plainly. It is a good song, and saith 
much.” : 

“T found it near the end of the book called The 
Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia,”’ replied Dorothy. 

“And I knew it not! Methought I had read all that 
man of men ever wrote,’’ said lord Herbert. ‘But I 
may have read it, and let it slip. But now that, by 
the help of the music and thy singing, cousin Dorothy, 
- Tam come to understand it, truly I shall forget it no 
more. Where got’st thou the music, pray ?”’ 

‘“‘Tt says in the book it was fitted toa certain Spanish 
tune, the name of which I knew not and yet know not 
how to pronounce; bnt I had the look of the words in 
my head, and when I came upon some Spanish songs 
in an old chest at home, and, turning them over, saw 
those words, I knew I had found the tune to sir Philip’s 
verses.”’ 
| “Tell me then, my lord, why you are pleased with 
the song,”’ said lady Margaret very quietly. 

**Come, mistress Dorothy,” said lord Herbert, 
_ ** repeat the song to my lady, slowly, line by line, and 
she will want no exposition thereon.”’ 

When Dorothy had done as he requested, lady Her- 
bert put her arm round her husband's neck, laid her 
cheek to his, and said, 

“Tam a goose, Ned. It.is a fairand sweet song. I 
thank you, Dorothy. You shall sing it to me another 
time when my lord is away, and I shall love to think 
‘my lord was ill content with me when I called it a 
‘foolish thing. But my Irish was a good song too, re 


Jord.” 


“Thy singing of it proves it, ovens heart. But come 
my fair minstrel, thou hast earned a good guerdon: 
~what shall I give thee in return for thy song?” - 

“A boon, a boon, my lord!” cried Dorothy. 

‘* It is thine ere thou ask it,” returned his lordship, 
‘merrily following up the old-fashioned phrase with 
like formality. 

*“*T must then tell my lord what hath been in my 
foolish mind ever since my lady took me to the keep, 
and I saw his marvelous array of engines. I would 
- gladly understand them, my lord. Who can fail to de- 

light in such inventions as bring about that which 
before seemed impossible ?’’ 

_ Here came a little sigh with the thought of her old 
companion Richard, and the things they had together 
‘contrived. Already, on the mist of gathering time, a 
halo had begun to glimmer about his head, puritan, 
fanatic, blasphemer even, as she had called him. 

_ Lord Herbert marked the soundless sigh. 

' “You shall not sigh in vain, mistress Dorothy,” he 
Said, “for anything I can give you. To one who loves 
inventions it is easy to explain them. I hoped you 
had a hankering that way when I-saw you look so 
Curiously at the cross-bow ere you 

“‘ Was it then charged, my lord?” | 


‘Indeed, as it happened, it was. A great steel-headed 
arrow lay in the groove. I ought to have taken that 
away when I bent it. Some passing horseman may 
have carried it with him in the body of his plunging 
steed.”’ 

my lord!” cried Dorothy, aghast. 

“ Pray, do not be alarmed, cousin; I but jested. Had 
anything happened, we should have heard of it. It 
was not in the least likely. You will not be long in 
this house before you learn that we do not speak by 
the card here. We jest not a little. But in truth I was 
disappointed when I found your curiosity so easily 
allayed.”’ 

‘““Indeed, my lord, it was not allayed, and is still 
unsatisfied. ButI had no thought who it was offered 
me the knowledge I craved. Had I kuown, I should 


| never have refused the lesson so courteously offered. 


But I was a stranger in the castle, and I thought—I 
feared—I——”’ 

“You did even as prudence required, cousin Doro- 
thy. A young maiden cannot be too chary of unbuck- 
ling her enchanted armor so longas the country is 
unknown toher. But it would be hard if she were to 
suffer for her modesty. You shall be welcome to my 
cave. I trust you will not find it as the cave of Tro- 
phonius to you. If I am not there—and it is not now 
as it bas been, when you might have found me in it 
every day and almost every hour of the day; but if I 
be not there, do not fear Caspar Kaltoff, who is a 
worthy man, and as my right hand to do the things 
my brain deviseth. I will speak to him of thee. He 
is full of trust and worthiness, and, although not of 
gentle blood, is sprung from a long race of artificers, 
the cloak of whose gathered skill seems to have fallen 
on him. He hath beenin my service now for many 
years, but you will be the first lady, gentle cousin, who 
has ever in all that time wished us good speed in our 
endeavors. How few know,” he went on thoughtfully, 
after a pause, “ what a joy lies in making things obey 
thoughts! in calling out of the mind, as from the vasty 
deep, and setting in visible presence before the bodily 
eye, that which till then had neither local habitation 
nor name! Some such marvels I have to show—for 
‘marvels I must call them, although it is my voice they 
have obeyed to come; and I never lose sight of the 
marvel even while amusing myself with the merest 
toy of my own invention.”’ 

He paused, and Dorothy ventured to speak. 

“T thank you, my lord, with all my heart. When 
have I leave to visit those marvels?” 

‘When you please. If I am not there, Caspar will 
be. If Caspar is not there, you will find the door open, 
for to enter that chamber without permission would 
be a breach of law such as not a soul in Raglan would 
dare be guilty of. And wereit not so, there are few 
indeed in the place who would venture to set foot in 
it if I were absent, for it is not outside the castle-walls 
only that T am looked upon as a magician. The 
armorer firmly believes that with a word uttered in 
my den there I could make the weakest wall of the 
castle impregnable, but that it would be at too greata 
cost. If you come to-morrow morning you will find 
me almost certainly. But in case you should find 
neither of us—do not touch anything; be content with 
looking—for fear of mischance. Engines are as tickle 
to meddle with as incantations themselves.”’ 

“If I know myself, you may trust me, my lord,” 
said Dorothy, to which he replied with a smile of con- 
fidence. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
DOROTHY’S INITIATION. 


HERE was much about the castle itself to 
interest Dorothy. She had already begun the 
attempt to gather a clear notion of its many parts and 
their relations, but the knowledge of the building 
could not well advance more rapidly than ber acquain- 
tance with its inmates, for little was to be done from 
the outside alone, and she could not bear to be met in 
strange places by strange people. So that part of her 
education—I use the word advisedly, for to know all 
about the parts of an old building may do more for 
the education of minds of a certain stamp than the 


‘severest course of logic—must wait upon time and 


opportunity. 

Every day, often twice, sometimes thrice, she would 
visit the stable-yard, and have an interview first with 
the chained Marquis, and then with her little horse. 
After that she would seldom miss looking in at the 
armorer’s shop, and spending a few minutes in watch- 
ing him at his work, so that she was soon familiar with 
all sorts of armor favored in the castle. The black- 
smiths’ and the carpenters’ shops were also an attrac- 
tion to her, and it was not long before she knew all 
the artisans about the place. There were the farm 
and poultry yards too, with which kinds of place she 
was familiar—especially with their animals and all 
their ways. The very wild beasts in their dens in the 
solid basement of the kitchen tower—a panther, two 
leopards, an ounce, and a toothless old lion—had 
already begun to know her a little, for she never went 
near their cages without Carrying them something to 
eat. For all these visits there was plenty of room, lady 
Margaret never requiring much of her time in the 
early part of the day, and finding the reports she 
brought of what was going on always amusing. And 
now the orchards and gardens would soon be inviting, 
for the heart of the world was already sending up its 


7 ig blood to dye the apple blossoms. 


But all the opportunities she yet had were less than 


was needful for the development of such a mind as 
Dorothy’s, which, powerful in itself, needed to be 
roused, and was slow in its movements except when 
excited by a quick succession of objects, or the contact 
of a kindred but busier nature. It was lacking not only 
in generative, but in self-moving energy. Of self-sus- 
taining force she had abundance. 

There wasa really fine library in the castle, to which 
she had free access, and whence, now and then, lady 
Margaret would make her bring a book from which to 
read aloud, while she and her other ladies were at 
work; but books were not enough to rouse Dorothy, 


clusively to what she already knew, making little 
effort to extend her gleaning-ground. 4 

From this fragment of analysis it will be seen that 
the new resource thus opened to her might prove of 
more consequence than, great as were her expectations 
from it, she was yet able to anticipate. But infinitely 
greater good than any knowledge of his mechanical 


along the path of growing acquaintance with the 
noble-minded inventor himself. 

The next morning, then, she was up before the sun, 
and sitting at her window, awaited his arrival. The 
moment he shone upon the gilded cock of the bell 
tower, she rose and hastened out, eager to taste of the 
sweets promised her; stood a moment to gaze on the 
limpid stream ever flowing from the mouth of the 
white horse, and wonder whence that and the whale- 
spouts he so frequently sent aloft from his nostrils 
came; then passing through the archway and over the 
bridge, found herself at the magician’s door. For a 
moment she hesitated; from within came such a 
tumult of hammering, that plainly it was of no use to 
knock, and she could not at once bring herself to enter 
unannounced and uninvited. But confidence in lord 
Herbert soon aroused her courage, and gently she 
opened the door and peeped in. There he stood, ina 
linen frock that reached from his neck to his knees, 
already hard at work at a small anvil on a bench, 
while Caspar was still harder at work at a huge anvil 
on the ground in front of a forge. This, with the 
mighty bellows attached to it, occupied one of the six 
sides of the room, and the great roaring, hissing thing 
that had so frightened lady Margaret, now silent and 
cold, occupied another. Neither of the men saw her. 
So she entered, closed the door, and approached lord 
_Herbert, but he continued unaware of her presence 
until she spoke. Then he ceased his hammering, 
turned, and greeted her with his usual smile of sin- 
cerity absolute. 

“Are you always as true to your appointments cou- 
sin?’ he said, and resumed his hammering. 

“Tt was hardly an appointment, my lord, and yet 
here I am,’’ said Dorothy. 

“And you mean to infer that——?”’ 

** An appointment is no slight matter, my lord, or 
one that admits of breaking.”’ 

“Right,” returned his lordship, still hammering at 
the thin plate of whitish metal growing thinner and 
thinner under his blows. Dorothy glanced around 
her for a moment. 

“TI would not be my lord,” she said; 
“but would you tell me in a few words what it is you 
make here?’’ 

‘*Had I three tongues, and thou three ears,” an- 
swered lord Herbert, “I could not. But lock round 
thee, cousin, and when thou spiest the thing that 
draws thine eye more than another, ask me concern- 
ing that, and I will tell thee.’’ 

Hardly had Dorothy, in obedience, cast her eyes 
about the place, ere they lighted on the same huge 
wheel which had before chiefly attracted her notice. 


of weights hung to it?’’ she asked. 
‘*For a memorial,’’ replied lord Herbert, “‘of the 


wonderful engine, it is now nearly three years since I 
showed it to his blessed majesty in the Tower of Lon- 


but of them all no man hath ever sought to look upon 
it again. Itisaform of the Proteus-like perpetuwm 
mobile—a most incredible thing if not seen.” 


passed the highest point, the weight attached to it 
immediately hung a foot farther from the center of 
the wheel, and as every spoke passed the lowest point, 
its weight returned a foot nearer to the center, thus 
causing the leverage to be greater always on one and 
the same side of the wheel. Few of my readers will 
regret so much as myself that I am unable to give them 
the constructive explanation his lordship gave Doro- 
thy as to the shifting of the weights. Whether she 
understood it or not, I cannot tell either, but that is 
of less consequence. Before she left the workshop that 
morning, she had learned that a thousand knowledges 
are needed to build up the pyramid on whose top 
alone will the bird of knowledge lay her new egg. 
When he had finished his explanation, lord Herbert 
returned to his work, leaving Dorothy again to her 
own observations. And how she would gladly have 
questioned him about the huge mass of brick and iron, 
which, now standing silent, cold, and motionless as 
death, had that night seemed alive with the fierce 
energy of flame, and yet sorely driven, sighing, and 
groaning, and furiously hissing; but as it was not now 
at work, she thought it would be better to wait an 


opportunity when it should be in the agony of ita 


and when inclined to read she would return too ex-— 


triumphs could bring ber, was on its way to Dorothy | 


‘ What is that great wheel for, with such a number — 
folly of the man who placeth his hopesin man. That . 


don, also with him to the dukes of Richmond and- 
| Hamilton, and two extraordinary ambassadors besides, 


He then proceeded to show her how as every spoke 
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“wrestle with whatever unseen enemy it coped withal. 


-She did not know that, the first of its race, it was not | 
-quite equal to the task the magician had imposed upon 


-it, but that its descendants would at length become 
capable of doing a thousand times as much with the 
Swinging joy of conscious might, with the pant of the 
‘giant, not the groan of the over-tasked stripling urg- 
-ing his last effort. 

She was standing by a chest, examining the strangely 
elaborate and mysterious-looking scutcheon of its lock, 
when his lordsbip’s hammering ceased, and presently 
-‘She found that he was by her side. 

“That escocheon is the best thing of the kind I have 
yet made,” he said. ‘A humor I have, never to be 

contented to produce any invention the second time, 
without appearing refined. The lock and key of this 
are in themselves a marvel, for the little triangle- 
screwed key weighs no more than a shilling, and yet 
it bolts and unbolts an hundred bolts through fifty 
Staples round about the chest, and as many more from 


both sides and ends, and at the self-same time shall 


fasten it to a place beyond a man’s natural strength 
totakeitaway. But the best thing is the escocheon; 
‘for the owner of it, though a woman, may with her 
own delicate hand, vary the ways of coming to open 
the lock ten millions of times, beyond the knowledge 
of the smith that made it or of me who invented it. 
if a stranger open it, it setteth an alarm a going, which 
the stranger cannot stop from running out; and 
besides, though none should be within hearing, yet it 
catcheth his hand, as.a trap doth a fox; and though 
far from maiming him, yet it leaveth such a mark 
behind it, as will discover him if suspected; the 
essutcheon or lock plainly showing what moneys he 
hath taken out of the box toa farthing, and how many 
times opened since the owner hath been at it. 

He then showed her how to set it, left the chest open, 
and gave her the key off his bunch that she might use 
it more easily. Ereshe returned it, she had made her- 
self mistress of the escutcheon as far as the mere work- 
ing of it was concerned, as she proved to the satisfac- 
ion of the inventor. 3 

Her docility and quickness greatly pleased him. He 
opened a cabinet, and after a search in its drawers, 
took from it a little thing, in form and color likea 
plum, which he gave her, telling her to eat it. She 
saw from his smile that there was something at the 
back of the playful request, and for a moment hesi- 
tated, but reading in. bis countenance that he wished 
her at least to make the attempt, she put it in her 
mouth. 

She was gagged. She could neither open nor shut 
her mouth a hair’s-breadth, could neither laugh, cry 
out, nor make airy noise beyond an ugly one she would 
not make twice. The tears came into her eyes, for 
her position was ludicrous, and she imagined that his 
lordship was making game of her. A girl less serious 
or more merry would have been moved only to 
laughter. 

But lord Herbert hastened to relieve her. On the 
‘application of a tiny key, fixed with a joint in a finger- 
ring, the little steel bolts it had thrown out in every 
Mirection returned within the plum, and he drew it 
from her mouth. 

** You little fool!’’ he said, with indescribable sweet- 
ness, for he saw the tears in her eyes; ‘did you think 
I would hurt you?” 

**No, my lord; but I did fear you were going to make 
game of me. I could not have borne Caspar to see me 

** Alas, my poor child 1”? he rejoined, *‘ you have come 


to the wrong house if you cannot put up with a little 


chafing. There!’’ he added, putting the plum in her 
hand, “it is an untoothsome thing, but the moment 
may come when you will find it useful enough to repay 
you for the annoyance of a smile that had in it ten 


- times more friendship than merriment.” 


“IT ask your pardon, my lord,” said Dorothy, by this 


.Stime blushing deep with shame of her mistrust and 
. Over-sensitiveness, and on the point of crying down- 
right. But his lordship smiled so kindly that she took 
heart and smiled again. 


He then showed her how to raise the key hid in ‘the 
_Ying, and how to unlock the plum. 
**Do not try it on yourself,” he said, as he put the 
ring on her finger;.‘‘ you might find that awkward.” 
**Be sure I shall avoid my lord,’”’ returned Doro- 
thy. 
‘And do not let any one know you have such a 
_ thing,” he said, “‘ or that there is a key in your ring.” 
“TI will try not, my lord.”’ 
The breakfast bell rang. | 
“If you will come again after supper,”’ he said, as he 
pulled off his linen frock, ‘I will show you my fire- 
engine at work, and tell you all that is needful to the 
_ understanding thereof;—only you must not publish it 
_to the world,” he added, “for I mean to make much 
gain by my invention.” 
Dorothy promised, and they parted—lord Herbert 
for the marquis’s parlor, Dorothy for the housekeep- 
. er’s room, and Caspar for the third table in the great 
hall. 
After breakfast Dorothy practiced with her plum 
_ until she could manage it with as much readiness as 
ease. She found that it was made of steel, and that 


the bolts it threw out upon the slightest pressure were 


S80 rounded and polished that they could not hurt, 
while nothing but the key would reduce them again 
~within their former sheath. | 


(To be continued.) 


1 New Haven. bas been obliged, on account of his 
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Considering the enthusiasm with which itis 
Boston Woman’s Board of Missions is supported at 


home, it ought to have little difficulty in finding the 


right persons to send out as missionaries. It seems, 
however, that at the annual meeting last October, five 
were called for, and now it could employ twelve 
women if they would come forward for the work. 


Three or four are needed at the Constantinople house; 


one at: Marsovan, Turkey; two in Japan; two in 
Austria; two in Micronesia; and one in Dakota Terri- 
tory. There are peculiar hardships connected with 
this service, no doubt, especially for women, but on 
the other hand, it is a life work, and the ground is 
already broken for them by others. It is hardly pos- 
sible that the appeal and necessity of the Woman’s 
Board can be disregarded long. 


But for the pacific temper of the Cleveland 
Assembly, the Swing-Patton trouble might have ruf- 
fled its depths with as much commotion as it produced 
in Presbytery and Synod. It would seem that there 
were a number of delegates on one side or the other 
who. were quite ready to plunge the body headlong 
into the case, but the general disposition of the house 
was to let it drop as a committee reported. The mat- 
ter was brought up on the regularity of the Synod’s 
proceedings in instructing the Presbytery to strike 
Prof. Swing’s name from its rolls, this action having 
been taken, we believe, in the absence of a quorum of 
the members. It was not exactly ‘regular,’ said the 
committee, but in view of the peculiar circumstances 
of the case they would not except to it; nor did the 
Assembly. In addition to what was given last week, 
the Assembly’s proceedings included the adoption of 
the overture making ruling elders elective for any 
term of years instead of for life, at the option of each 


-church. There was also a report adopted recommend- 


ing a reduction in the number of delegates from the 
present quota to a representation of one for every 
fifty ministers in a Synod, which would make the 


“Assembly but a little over two hundred strong. This, 


however, has to be acted upon by the Presbyteries, 
where it is likely to be defeated. The meeting next 
year is to be at Brooklyn; the Southern body goes to 
Savannah. 


Now and then a church is fortunate enough to 
get hold of a new pastor without being perplexed over 
a choice of candidates. Dr. Adams’s people in New 
York, as already stated, sent out committees to hear 
ministers in their own pulpits, and promptly called 
the one that one of the committees unanimously re- 
commended. They will probably not regret surren- 
dering their privilege of selecting for themselves, 
Certainly they have gained something by the plan, as 
a new pastor comes in without an interim in the 
pastorate, and the current of the church’s life is not in- 
terrupted. Thiscase has apparently attracted the atten- 
tion of a Baptist writer, who takes the occasion to 
condense considerable truth about the candidating 
system into a letter to the Examiner and Chroniclk. 
‘*Under this system,’’ he says, *‘as soon as a minister 
determines to resign, he is harassed by the query as to 
whither he shall go. This with the uncertainty as to 
who will succeed him leads him to slacken his work, 
and the last three or six months of his time is about 
lost, so far as active duties are concerned. While he is 
candidating he is doing little work for Christ, and so 
three or six months more are lost. And when he 
finally enters upon a new pastorate, he finds that the 
church, having been without a preacher for some time, 
has run down and been scattering, and so another 
three or six months.is lost before he:gets the church 
into working shape again.” Perhaps this is slightly 


overdrawn, but it nevertheless brings out one feature | 
of the candidating custom which doesn’t seem to be 
thought of. 


PERSONAL Norss. —Rev. Dr. John Chambers, 


who lately celebrated the semi-centennia? of his pas- 


torate over one of the Presbyterian churches of Phila- 
delphia, was able to say in his anniversary sermon 
that ‘Sin all these fifty years, there had never been an 
unkind word spoken in the meetings of the session, 
and every vote ever taken had been a unanimous one. 
The trustees have always been harmonious. The 
church had never asked for a contribution outside of 
its own membership, had never had a fair, concert, or 
festival, and had built their present tine building en- 
tirely by their own efforts.‘’—Mrs. Betsey Whitehouse, 
of Suncook, N. H., has given $10,000 to Dartmouth 
College, as a permanent fund, to be called, in memory 
of a deceased brother, the ** John S. Jenness Fund,” 
which is to be divided into ten scholarships for poor 
students—one from each county in the State.—The 
late John C. Green’s will gives Princeton a hundred 
thousand dollars in addition to the very large gifts 
made to the college by the deceased in his life-time.— 
One of the Pope's presents on his eighty-fourth birth- 


day, May 13, came in the shape of eighteen volumes | 


said to contain the names of a million Prussians and 
Bavarians who sent him their congratulations. This 
is the-most eonsoling expression he has lately had 
from that quarter.—Rev. Dr. Walker, of Center Church, 


health, to decline ‘the charge of 


which it was hoped he would resume on his return 


. |} from Europe. He severed his temporary connection 


with it two Sundays ago, and the church is again pas- 
torless.—Ex-President Woolsey delivers the Phi Beta 
Kappa oration at Harvard this year.—Rev. Dr. Tay- 
lor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, addresses the Theo- 
logical Society of ‘Dartmouth at Commencement.— 
Rev. Dr. Fulton, of the Hanson Place Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, is called to the Oliver Street Church, New 
York City. 


Lieut. Conder, of the English Palestine party, 
is confident that he has identified the site of the City of 
Adullam, with David’s famous cave, some four miles 
from Bethlehem. At this rate of discovery—six or 
seven important Biblical places having already been 
definitely located—our maps of sacred Palestine will 
have to be entirely. remodeled. These announcements 
appear to be made only after a careful comparison 
between the localities and historical data, and may be 
accepted as correct. In the case of Adullam, for 
example, the topography answers to the recorded 
facts, and the name, moreover, survives, the modern 
place being called Ayd el Mieh, which preserves all 
the essential letters of Addullam. 


Perhaps, on the whole, it is unfortunate that 
ministers with us do not consider it just the thing to 


| advertise in the religious papers that they are without 


a charge and wish to fill some vacant pulpit. Our 
medium of communication in this respect is deficient. 
Advertisements, too, might bring about a happy ex- 
change of pulpits during the summer, so much needed 
in many cases. -What over-worked pastor, for in- 
stance, wouldn’t jump at the chance to answer a card 
like this? 

‘‘The rector of a very small aoa most pleasant parish, al- 

most a sinecure, with good house and grounds, offers a tem- 
porary EXCHANGE. with a brother clergyman requiring 
rest or change.” 
A sinecure! Think of it, just when you most want to 
drop your pen and commentaries! Then in another 
case—the English church papers are full of similar 
advertisements—“ light Sunday duty and a house in a 
bracing country ”’ is offered. No names are given in 
print, and all correspondence is done privately. Sup- 
posing, now, some of our pastors should, by way of 
experiment, just try this plan of letting their needs 
and situation be known through thetypes. It couldn’t 
do them any harm, certaitly. 


A second Lambeth Conference is talked of, 
when there shall be another grand gathering of the 
Church of England and all its branches for a general 
exchange of views. As the Archbishop of Canterbury 
is in favor of the meeting it will probably be held, 
though not until 1877, ten years after the first one. It 
may be remembered that there was a proposition up 
before the Episcopal General Convention in this city 
last fall to request the holding of anuther such confer- 
ence in England, which, after a breezy debate, was 
voted down as likely to compromise the independence 
of the church in America. There were some spicy 
speeches made at.the time by clergymen who thought 
they saw the Lambeth Conference and through it the 
English Archbishop getting in time a show of authority 
over the denomination here, and that would never do. 
This action must have reached the ears ‘of the Arch, 
bishop, since he has said lately that the Conference 
would have no desire to interfere with us in any respect, . . 
but that by friendly intercourse the two churches 
could strengthen each other’s hands—as, for instance, 
in missionary enterprises. [In this view, if any of our 
Episcopal bishops desire to attend the Conference as 
volunteers, but not as official representatives of their 
church, no conveqtion could object. 


No society we know of clings more nobly to 
what so many look upon as almost a hopeless cause, 
than the London association for promoting Christian- 
ity among the Jews. There is in Philadelphia a mission 
to the same people, but. not long since some oue moved 


its disbandment, as being quite fruitless so far, and 


utterly unpromising. The English society, however, 
holds to its work with great faith. It has the advantage 
of age on its side, it must be said—a sixty-seven years 
existence—and a liberal backing, but its scanty success. 
would depress the energies of almost any other mission- 
ary enterprise. It was supported last year by contribu- 
tions amounting to over one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars, spent chiefly for missions on the 
Continent, at Amsterdam, Berlin, Paris, Constantino- 
ple, and other places. The work is also prosecuted in 
the principal English cities, in which last year there 
were eighteen recorded conversions of adult Jews to 
Christianity, which was considered as highly encour- 
aging. In one quarter there is, indeed, an inviting 
outlook, namely, in Poland and Russia, where the 
Czar has given the society permission to resume its 
work, which was stopped during the Crimean war. 
The Jews there appear to be more aecessible than 
elsewhere, and much. is sania as of we work. in that 
direction in the future. 


When the right answer comes ta the question, 
“ How shall we reach thé ‘masses?’ the churchés will 
find their work: half done.: The London’ Congrega- 
tional Union, the other day, talked it all over—so bag 
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‘every other: chureti body in existence—but we are not }. 


sure that they treated it any more satisfactorily than 
-“§t-has been treated before. The essayist on the rer 
\ ‘sion started with the principle that “it is only by pe 

- sonal and individyal effort that the masses are to 
reached,”’ which is true enough from one standpoint; 
‘put even then the difficult point remains—how shall 
that effort be directed? There was considerable em- 
‘phasis laid on the efficacy of open-air preaching, and 
Newman Hall gave the weight of his opinion in favor 
‘of it; but it does seem that our ministers, as a class, 
-consider this a vital point, judging from the little 
effort made to encourage such preaching. In fact, it 
is doubtful whether our population, as a rule, can be 
‘reached in this way with uniform success. Of course, 
‘the establishment of mission-rooms in crowded quar- 
ters, free breakfasts and teas, special services in halls 
‘and chapels, with free use of hymns and songs and 
‘other agencies, were mentioned at the Union as neces- 
sary to attract the poor and the floating community; 
‘but beyond all this nothing new was presented. The 
‘discussion of the subject, however, so far as it may lead 
to fresh efforts to do whatever can be done through 
human expedients, is always called for, and must 
come up repeatedly in an earnest church. 


Che 


[From Tuesday, June 1, to Monday, June 7.) 


Quite amusing has it been to watch the effect 
-of the President’s letter published last week, upon the 
press. Republican journals of all grades of respecta- 
bility accept it as an honest repudiation of all desire 
to run for a third term. Some of them are sorry, 
others are glad, but all accept the Jetter as genuine. 
Outside the nominally Republican ranks, however, 
there are various shades of disappointment. Editors 
who really wanted the President to run for a third 
term in order that the old Republican organization 
might the more disastrously be broken up by an over- 
whelming defeat are a little uncertain what to say. If 
theyadmit the honesty of the letter they admit a cer- 
tain degree of virtue in its author, and surrender one 
of the choicest arguments in their assortment. They 
brand the letter, therefore, as evasive, and some of 
them even go so far as to find in it a bid for re-elec- 
tion. ‘He will not take what is not offered to him,”’ 
says the World. Heshould have said that the idea of 
a third term “is treason to a sacred precept of our 
unwritten common law,’ says the Herald. ‘“ He is 
very loath to lay his fingers off it,’ says the Spring- 
field Republican, and so on to the end of the list. We 


freely admit that there is a tone of vexation running 


through the letter the absence of which would have 
made it more readable, but we are disposed to think 
that any man who has been badgered as has the Presi- 
dent during two terms of office will find it difficult to 
frame a letter concerning a third term which shall be 
at once dignified, unostentatious, positive, moderate, 
wise, simple and genial. In conclusion we would like 
_ to ask his critics if any of them pretend to deny the 
- possibility. of future conditions which may make re- 
election desirable even for a third term? 


With the reports of proceedings all over the 


country on Decoration Day come accounts of social 
reconstruction and reconciliation which really indicate 
an encouraging era of good feeling where coldness, if 
not avowed hostility, has heretofore prevailed. At 
‘- Pensacola we read of renewed courtesies between the 
‘citizens and the officers of the army and navy at the 


Navy Yard and the forts; at Memphis the United 


. States and Confederate flags were borne in the same 
carriage, and General Forrest with the survivors of 
his staff rode at the head of those who are left of that 
gallant cavalry which gave Sherman so much trouble 
in Tennessee a few years ago. We hear, too, through 
private channels, of more cordial social relations be- 
tween. Northern sojourners at the South during the 
winter, and the inhabitants who, as a rule, have here- 
tofore, and we must admit, very naturally, held 
- themselves aloof. Among the participants in the ap- 
proaching celebration of Bunker Hill, there will be 
the crack military organization of Charleston. S. C., 
- @ company which served through the war as a body, 
and furnished numerous officers to different com- 
' mands throughout the Confederate service. All this 
may be trivial and may savor more or less of clap-trap. 
_ We prefer to think that it does not. There has never 
heen much nonsense between the soldiers of the two 
armies, and their fraternization may be regarded as 
genuine. When we look back six or eight years and 
. think how impossible such demonstrations, social and 
civic, would then have been, we see decided cause for 
encouragement. 


On his return from an extended tour theoten 
the South, the Vice-President was interviewed by a 


Tribune reporter in respect to the state of the South. 


and as to his ideas regarding the near future of poli- 
tics. The South, he thinks, isin a fair way to be re- 
_ constructed on a basis of cordiality. Indeed, his report 
_ differs little in general terms from other trustworthy 
Opinions on the same subject. He is still hopeful for 


.4 the success of the Republican party, believing that it. 


_ contains the material which, under proper leadership, 
may and ought to make the party of — ane: re- 


In ot his remarks he is reported to 
have said: “I never see those office-holders meddling 
with elections that I don’t feel inclined to say to them, 
‘Mind your own business, and let the people of the 
country take care of the politics.’ I think that the 
-office-holders should attend to their duty with more 
fidelity and more ability. If they had acted and 
would act on this principle, many of the abuses which 
have done so much injury to the party would not have 
happened. Their interference has been very injurious 
to the country and the party.’”’ This is a sentiment 
which will meet general approval. Mr. Wilson either 
could not or would not say who in his opinion should 
be the next President, but he was very clear as to the 
honest intentions of General Grant as expressed in his 
letter. 


- There has never been such a contumacious set 
of Indians at Washington as those who composed the 
Sioux delegation. Usually the effect of luxurious quar- 
ters and big buildings and crowds of pale-faces, and 
free provender, and it is to be feared too much fire- 
water, has speedily reduced delegates to terms. But 
these Sioux are of a different stripe. They have even 
expressed a preference for one hotel above another; 
and, stranger than all, they have evinced a disposition 
to do a cash business rather tban go home and trust to 
the immaculate subordinates of the Interior Depart- 
ment for payment in supplies. So firm a hold has 
this idea taken upon their minds that when they 
were drawn up to be photographed by the Patent 
Office operator, Red Cloud held off, and declared he 
wouldn’t be taken for less than twenty-five dollars. 
Then there was the usual talk. There have been 
dozens of them since the delegation came on, but the 
Indians would have nothing but cash in hand, and 
their estimate of the value of the Black Hills passed 
their powers of definite expression. In the end even 
the Secretary seems to have lost patience for he went 
off telling them that they might talk to the Commis- 
sioners all night if they chose. Thedelegation is now 
on its way back to the West, (part of them taking 
this city on their way, after the manner of Western 
Congressmen when mileage was allowed), whence we 
shall doubtless hear from them before many days or 
weeks have passed. 


The striking miners in Pennsylvania, after some 
five months of persistent threats and spasmodic at- 
tempts at violence, made a concerted and dangerous 
demonstration, in the neighborhood of Mahony city 
and Shenandoah, on the 3d instant. The movement 
took the form of an attack on the town first named 
by a large body of disaffected miners; but the sheriff, 
who had anticipated trouble, telegraphed to Potts- 
ville for help, and two or three companies of militia 
‘were promptly forwarded by special train. Prior to 
their arrival, however, a fight had taken place and 
several were wounded on both sides. After the troops 
arrived the miners broke up into squads and marched 
about the country compelling the industriously dis- 
posed to quit work. The raid was organized with 
great secrecy and carried out with considerable suc- 
success; but it is generally believed that it is a sign of 
weakness rather than strength on the part of the 
miners. Gradually the combination is losing its ad- 
herents; and as the military is to be kept in readiness 
it is thought that work will generally be resumed 
within a fortnight, and no mpre interrupted. 


N early a quarter of a century has now passed 
since England paid in the Indian mutiny a terrible 
price for the retention of her Eastern possessions. 
There is not, so far as we know, the least probability 
that the scenes of that war will be repeated, (although 

a threatened difficulty with Burmah is just now tele- 
pert ectre but events have of late drawn more atten- 
tion than usual to the Indian possessions, and for 
some reason it is deemed expedient that the Prince 
of Wales shall make an extended tour through them. 
First there was the famine, the worst apprehended 
results of which were most nobly and effectually 
foreseen and prevented by the energy of the British 
Government, perhaps the greatest act that Govern- 
ment ever performed. Then there was the long 
trial of the Gaikwar of Baroda for poisoning the 
resident English Governor, This trial we regarded 
of so little immediate interest, in this country that 
it was scarcely mentioned in our columns. It has, 
however, again come up in a shape which prom- 
ises more far-reaching consequences. The Gaikwar 
was tried before a mixed commission of Europeans 
and natives high in authority. The verdict was 
“ guilty” on the part of the Europeans, and practically 
“‘not proven” on the part of the natives. This, of 
course, amounted to a disagreement, whereupon the 
Government, announcing that the examination had 
been merely preliminary, proceeded to try him on its 
own account, reversed the finding of the Commission- 
ers,,and deposed the accused. This action seems to 
have been kept somewhat in the dark, for the news of 
its promulgation only reached England a few days 
ago, and caused a good deal of unfavorable comment. 
It will not be surprising if the natives feel still more 
bitterly. In view of the fact that under British rule 
the average intelligence of middle class Hindoos has 
largely increased, and that many thousands of them 
have lately petitioned the Queen for representative 
rights, their wishes are assuredly entitled to consid- 
eration. However this may be, we fancy that the 


Prince of Wales will hardly be personally entrusted 


with the adjustment of any possible troubles. Never- 
theless his visit, with a judicious display of naval 
force along the Indian coast, may be very effective 
politically. 


Disarmament as a security for peace is com- 
manding some attention among European pbations, 
and seems to be regarded by most of the writers 
whose opinions we have read as extremely silly. That 
it is being seriously discussed at all is a good omen. 
Indeed, one can hardly recall a genuine reform which 
has not achieved success in the face of adverse criti- 
cism. Naturally the objections to disarmament are 
those which occur to every one who has given the 
matter serious thought. “If,” the objectors ask, 
“there should be a general agreement among Euro- 
pean powers to reduce armaments by one half, what 
guarantee has any nation for the good faith of the 
others? What is to prevent a nation whose nominal 
force numbers two hundred thousand from keeping 
the rest of her male population through a rotation of 
enlistments in a condition of readiness. to take the 
field at an hour’s notice? It is not the large armies 
that imperil the peace of Europe, but the conditions 
which have caused the organization of those armies.” 
The objections all resolve themselves into this: Until 
nations can implicitly trust one another no limitation 
can be assigned for armaments. This is perfectly 
reasonable, but we fail to see why these arguments 
must of necessity hold good fer all time. Given an 
International Congress and a code of international 
laws, duly tested and revised during a term of years, 
it is not beyond the range of possibility that experi- 
ence will suggest some practicable plan which shall 
save the useful industries from the strain to which 
they are at present subjected, through enforced mili- 
tary service. 


In eonnection with the foregoing, the Peace So- 
ciety’s Report for 1875 is interesting and suggestive, 
notwithstanding the conclusions of the body in ques- 
tion have not always borne the tests of time and com- 
mon sense. The Report sets forth that legislation 
favorable to international arbitration has been adopt- 
ed in Great Britain, the United States, Belgium, Hol< 
land, and Canada; and the Danish legislature has 
measures before it looking to the same end. The 
threatened war between China and Japan-was avert- 
ed by the English ambassador at Pekin, to whose 
arbitration the questions at issue were referred. A 
question as to frontier territory between Italy and 
Switzerland was in like manner settled by reference 
to the United States Minister at Rome, and a dispute 
as to British and Portuguese rights in Delagoa Bay on 
the southwest coast of Africa is now under considera- 
tion for amicable settlement by the President of the 
French Republic. Our new Court of Arbitration in 
this city is referred to as a favorable sign of the times. 
It is noteworthy that of the three instances mention- 
ed wherein arbitration was successfully resorted to, 
only one, that of the Formosan war, concerned 
powers at all equally matched. When Italy, one of 
the great European powers, submits to arbitration ina 
falling out with Switzerland, and England consents to 
a friendly settlement with Portugal, we may assume 
that the era of good feeling is fairly progressive. 


* Cooper vs. Luchstein was reached on the Shore- 
ditch (England) County Court docket a few days ago. 
We mention names and locality thus particularly be- 
cause the case is of the last importance to the public 
atlarge. It appears that on a certain rainy day of the 
past winter the insidious Luchstein borrowed an um- 
brella from the plaintiff, but did not bring it back on 
the return of fair weather, and, being pressed for an 
explanation, offered the paltry excuse of having lost 
it. A pecuniary indemnity was claimed to the amount 
of 15s. 6d., but the borrower held that the missing arti- 
cle was worth only 3s. 6d. Nevertheless he paid 5s. 6d. 
for the sake of peace, but would pay no more. No re- 
source was left the sorrowing and indignant Cooper 
but to seek redress in the courts of his country. Ina 
moment of weakness, however, moved possibly by the 
painful reflection that his umbrella and his friend were 
alike lost forever, the plaintiff allowed himself to ap- 
pear in court by proxy in the person of his father-in- 
law. This nonsuited him, which is to be regretted, as 
the Judge’s comments on the case would have been in- 
valuable to future writers on jurisprudence. For who 
can doubt that the precedent of suing for the value of 


‘uoreturned umbrellas once established, a distinct line 


of practice will be inaugurated calling for special legal 
attainments and qualifications in this direction? 


That beautiful custom of ‘‘ seeing strangers” in 
the British House of Commons, referred to in connec- 
tion with the parliamentary disturbance a fortnight 
ago, and commented upon by a contributor last week, 
is settled, to the temporary satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, by the adoption of a motion made on Monday 
by Mr. Disraeli. Hereafter when any one “sees” 
strangers, the House will divide on the question of 
expelling them or permitting them to keep their seats, 
and the Speaker will have the right at any time to 


order the galleries cleared. This is well enough. It 


accomplishes the desired end without endangering the 
integrity of the commonwealth through the rash ex- 
tinction of an utterly and confessedly useless custom, 
This conservatism of our cousins is fair game for fun, 
but is not our American readiness to make ill-consid- 
ered changes almost as objectionable in the long run? 
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Che Household. 


ON HAVING ONE'S HOUSE REFITTED. 
By E. W. OLNEY. 


EAR,” said my wife to me this morning, ‘‘I 

do wish you could see Clara’s parlors. They 

are perfectly sweet. The paper is gray with a crimson 
dado and a brilliant frieze of fruit and flowers.” 

* And what,” I asked, a dado, Jenny ?”’ 

“Oh,” she returned with an air of consummate 
knowledge of the decorative arts, ‘‘a dado is a width 
of solid colored paper running around the wall above 
the base-board—a little like a wainscot in effect. You 
cannot think what an air it givesaroom. Juststaying 
at Clara’s for a week so accustomed me to them that 
Our house looks bare and unfinished without them.” 

““I dare say you will become used to our bareness 
and hideousness, Jenny.”’ 

*“ But, Charles,’ said my wife in her pretty way, “I 
was thinking that now as spring is coming we might as 
well be thinking about what is essential for our own 
house. This dining-room ought to be repapered; it is 
quite old-fashioned and is getting rather shabby. 
Now, I should say that if we had the walls a dull buff, 
or a pale salmon with a ruby-colored dado of velvet 
paper, and the cornice a pattern of sliced fruits and 
dark green leaves, it would be handsome, and—”’ 

I dropped my newspaper and held up my hand im- 
patiently. 

“Now, Jenny,” said I, as gently as a man can when 
his angry passions begin to rise, “don't indulge in 
such hopes! We shall have walls neither of dull buff 
or pale salmon, neither ruby velvet dados nor friezes 
of sliced fruits. I admit that it might be beautiful—I 
admit that you have a very correct taste; but, all the 
same, I cannot afford it.”’ 

** Nonsense, Charles!’ remonstrated Jenny. “ Paper 
is quite inexpensive. Ten dollars would buy all we 
needed here.”’ 

“Ten times ten dollars would not begin to settle the 
bills, and five hundred dollars would ill repay us for 
the vexation and trouble and physical ills. Paper 
costs little, paint costs little, whitewash is cheaper 
than dirt; but, nevertheless, to get them put on your 
walls properly requires a small fortune. The moment 
your house is to be freshened up there seems to be a 
combination on the part of dealers, painters, and pa- 
perers against you. Their hand is in your pocket and 
they are determined before you get away from them 
to allow every tradesman to geta grab. Just at pres- 
ent I feel no inclination to say like the Shaughran, 
“Put your hand in my pocket,’ for two years ago we 
had enough of that sort of thing.’’ 

Perhaps it is because women like little domestic 
earthquakes to vary their comparatively monotonous 
lives that they seem so soon to forget ills, the memory 
of which compels a man to shudder all his life. Jenny 
looked quite injured, but my temper was aroused and 
I went into my office feeling cross over the recollec- 
tions she had aroused. 

Let me write down that experience. Two years ago 
Jenny and I had been married almost three years, and 
had lived all the time in our house which I had bought 
when I set up as physician and surgeon in this city. 
It had not been new at that time, and five years had 
brought improvements into other people’s parlors 
and halls, and when Jenny pointed out to me the fact 
that the woodwork was shabby, the paper tasteless, 
and the ceiling center-pieces and cornices a little off 
color, I saw the defects as well as she did, and we sat 
up three hours discussing the improvements I was 
quite ready to undertake. 

I was a young man in years and very inexperienced 
in these details, and being a new householder was am- 
bitious to do as well as my neighbors, although I was 
too busy in my practice, both private and at the hospi- 
tal, to have the time to think much about household 
affairs. 

{ remember that I stepped jauntily down to Messrs. 
Brown & Lyme next morning and engaged two kalso- 
miners for the third week in April, and they solemnly 
stipulated to send two men early Monday morning, the 
19th prox. Then I went to Lake & White and engaged 
hi3 men to paint the 2ist, and to put up the paper as 
soon as the paint was dry. 

The next afternoon I stole an hour between my visits 
to go with Jenny to select the paper, and we chose a 
pretty gray with a striped gilt pattern running through 
it for the parlors, a chintz pattern of birds and flowers 
for the best bedroom, and a plain gray with rich bor- 
ders for the halls. 

We were in good spirits over our plans, and Jenny 
was pleased with the idea of having our house in pretty 
order so that we might invite our wealthy friends, the 
Shaws, to visit usearlyin May. Accordingly she wrote 
and begged them to come the 6th on their way to their 
house in Newport. 

You may be sure we were ready for the kalsominers 
early Monday morning, the 19th. Indeed, the house 

bad been already upset for four days. The parlors 
were completely stripped of everything but piano, 
center-tables, book-cases, and grates. The stair-carpets 
were up, 2 board laid through the lower hall, and, as 
every spot in the habitable rooms was encumbered 
with the extra furniture, there was nota — in the 
house to take comfort in. 


| 


When I set out on my round of visits Monday morn- 
ing the men had not come. [ had an important case 
which detained me, and did not reach home until past 
midnight, when Jenny informed me with an air of 
misery that no event had transpired that day. Tues- 
day passed, and still no whiteners; and Wednesday 
morning the painters came and I was obliged to send 
them away. I had not a moment to spare, but I 
stopped at Brown & Lyme’s to inquire why they had 
not sent the men as agreed. They looked at their 
books and affirmed that I had made a mistake of ten 
days, and that the men wvuuld come the following 
Wednesday, the 28th. Thereis no competition in our 
little city, and I was forced to accept this decision. I 
knew they were dishonest, and that they had engaged 
for the 19th, but we were at their mercy. 

I went to Lake & White’s and explained, but was 
grimly received. They would try to accommodate me; 
perhaps they could send men by the Ist of May; and, 
without Horace’s brevity, Mr. Lake indulged in his 
advice to seize painters when you had them: ‘“ uarpe 
diem”’ applies to most temporalities. 

I pass over Jenny’s despair and my own wrath. A 
week later the kalsominers came; went steadily to 
work, and finished in a day. It was evident to us 
both that their ceilings were streaked; but we airily 
remarked that it would dry all right, no doubt. (But 
they never lost their streaks, and, moreover, cracked 
after six months.) Then ensued a week of waiting, 
not of hoping: in fact, my own state of mind is best 
described by despair without hope, like Dante’s suf- 
ferers, and settled gloom pervaded the house. There 
was a moment’s gleam of sunshine, perhaps, when, 
one morning, the painters came in and looked at the 
rooms. It was a mere reconnoiter; and not until 
three days later did they appear with pots and 
brushes. They madea vile mess and a smell that at 
once made both Jenny and the baby frightfully il, so 
that I at once sent them to my mother’s, fifty miles 
away, toremain until the odor of turpentine was out 
of the house. The painters stamped about, whistled 
and cracked jokes at one another for a few hours, 
then vanished again and did not return until the 
fourth day. I was nerved now for the worst and ac- 
cepted life as a battle. Theone servant in the kitchen 
prepared my meals, but otherwise did not regard my 
comfort; and the waitress had accompanied Jenny as 
nurse. 
until the 15th of May; but now that the date was the 
8th, and the paperhangers could not come for a week, 
I wrc ‘e and implored them to visit us the Ist of June. 
They never came, and have never continued the ac- 
quaintance. 

The 10th of May the paperhangers arrived. I 
breathed again while they were at their work, and 
returned late one evening to find that they had 
finished and gone. I lighted a hand-lamp to look 
at the result of their labors. The hall looked very 
well, although the border seemed unfamiliar, and I 
discovered that they had appropriated the pattern 
belonging to the gilt paper for the plain. But in my 
state of mind small mistakes did not daunt me. 
**Never mind,” said I, and walked into the parlors. 
What was my despair at discovering that the widths 
were all mismatched in a manner that at once dis- 
tracted me, and which, I was well aware, would make 
my fastidious Jenny suffer untold miseries! In the 
best bedroom the chintz figures had been put on up- 
side-down, and the birds lay on their backs, kicking 
dolefully. 

To recount what followed would be to give a history 
of profanity and consequent loud talk at the paper- 
hangers, who listened skeptically to my complaints, 
with an air of being disinterested referees in the mat- 
ter. The end was that I was forced to buy new papers, 
which necessitated fresh expense and a two weeks’ 
delay. It was the 29th when Jenny and the baby 
finally returned. I received them with a chastened 
joy. As we went up the steps my wife called my at- 
tention to certain spots on the brown stone. 

“I’m afraid,’’ she said, plaintively, ‘“‘that it’s oil; 
and if so, nothing can take it out.”’ 

So it proved; the wear of years finds it fresher than 
ever. 

The instant she entered the hall she gave me a glance 
of utter despair. 

“The oil-cloth is ruined,”’ said she. 

IT looked at it guiltily, and found that the pattern 
seemed to be stamped out in some places; in others 
severely pockmarked. 

I hoped feebly within my own ented that the parlors 
were all right, and it was with a feeling of desperation 
that I saw her lift the sheet that covered the piano 
and find marks of hob-nailed boots upon it. The 
mantel, too, and the center-tables had been used as 
receptacles for paint-pots, and were mystically cov- 
ered with ineradicable circles and half spheres of 
different sizes; while the rosewood book-case seemed 
to have been a sort of battle-ground, even if a war of 
knocks and kicks had not been waged against itself. 
In the best bed-room, up-stairs, sour paste bad been 
used, and the result was that no one could sleep there 
until cold weather came. The grates had been splashed 
with paint and lime, and had to be sent to the iron- 
monger’s. The book-case was repolished and revar- 
nished at an expense which seemed to justify its 
original price, being ten times more than we had 
bought it for. The marbles were repolished, but never 
again looked well enough to be seen without a cover. 


The bell-handles had mostly been broken, and the. 


I had already written and put off the Shaws 


wires were clogged so that no bell in the house would 
sound until two days were spent in putting them in 
order. The balustrade had been scratched and splat- 
tered until its beauty was gone forever; and most of 
the gas fixtures were in some way injured. In short, 
during the next six montbs we had men of every 
trade repairing the mischief that had been done. 
When the bills came in, both Jenny and I looked at 
each other in stony despair. The money I had putin 
the bank to settle them all was so painfully inadequate 


that I was ashamed even to tell my wife the amount. 


Our excursion to Mount Desert was given up that 
year. I could not pay the interest of the mortgage on 
my house, and I wore my old overcoat all the next 
winter. To this day the very names above the door 
of the kalsominers, painters or paperhangers causes 
me a shudder. 


Che Hittle Folks. 


MY LITTLE HUSBAND. 
By Ciara G. DOLLIVER. 


HE lips were cherry, 
Eyes were blue, 

They said together, 

* Tlove you! 
Let us be married, 

Love for life!’’ 
Dear little husband, 

Kiss your wife. 


Oh! hand so tender, 
Tiny feet, 
Heart of the warmest, , 
Trhe and sweet! 
Bright little jewel, 
Whitest pearl— 
Queer little husband, 
Baby girl! 


Lovingest angels, 
Hover here, 

In joy or sorrow 
Linger near ; 

And when she marries, 
Precious 

Give her a husband 
Like herself. 


EASY BOTANIZING. 
By ADAM STWIN. 


PRIL was rather a dull month this year for. 


a young nature-student. Much of the time the 
weather was so bad that Fred could study nothing 
else; so he cut out of the newspaper every morning 
the signal service weather reports, pasted themin a 
book, and wrote opposite to each the fulfillment or 
failure of the probabilities.” 
prised to see what a source of entertainment and 
instruction his observations proved to be. 

Fred began to keep a note-book of general observa- 
tions, too, but there was not much to set down in it at 
first. By the end of the month he had not more than 
a dozen entries, such as the day he saw the first butter- 
fly; the day the robins came in flocks, and the black- 
birds; when the “ peepers” began to make the swamps 
vocal at night; when he saw the first woodchuck, the 
first tortoise, the first snake; when the farmers began 
to plow, and the gardeners to make their garden- 
beds—both very late this season; when he heard the 
first whippoorwill, and so on. Looking these over 
with me he said: 

‘‘Of course I have seen a great many things new to 
me, but not such that I could make a note of them 
very well. But what surprises me is that the things I 
have looked for most I haven’t found at all. Would 
you believe it? I haven’t seen a —_— wild flower 
yet. ” 

“That is surprising,” I said. 

“JT thought a good many blossoms were out ia 
April,” he continued ; ‘‘ and here it is the first of May, 
and I haven’t ia so much asa dandelion. Have you 
seen any ?”’ 

“Not any dandelions yet; but flowers miceonees 
number.”’ 

‘Is it possible! Where?” 

‘All around. Some along the road-side; some in 
our door-yard; a great many in the swamp.” 

‘When were you down there?” - 

“Not for a month or more. I can see the flowers 
from my window, though. There are millions of 
them.”’ 

‘It isn’t possible!’ Fred exclaimed. ‘ Excuse,me; 
I don’t mean to contradict you; but I can’t see how 
there can be millions of fiowers there, that you can see 
clear from here, when I was down there only yester- 
day and didn't see ove.”’ 

“That is not surprising,’’ I replied. ‘‘ Very few peo- 
ple ever see them, yet, as I suid, they are there by the 
million.” 

Were they there yesterday 

‘Yes; and the day before; and the day before that. 
I saw the first fully a week ago.” 

“ Then I can see them too—and I will,” Fred replied 
confidently, setting off for the swamp. He thought 
he would get a hatful, at least; but he came back in 

half an hour or so without any. 


 “T just wish you would point out a flower to me— 


You would be sur- 
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just ope,” he said, almost doubting my word. “I 
couldn’t see a sign of a flower, unless you mean those 
coarse speckled things that stick up through the mud 
and smell—awful! I tried to pull one but couldu’t. 
| Isha’n’t try another; pah! what a smell.” 

Skunk cabbage,” said I. 

“TI should say as much! They smell like it. I don’t 
see what such nasty things are good for.” 

‘I believe the doctors find use for the roots of the 
skunk cabbage sometimes; so it is not wholly useless 
even to us. And if it were, that would give us no 


reason far condemning it out’ and out. You must not. 


imagine that our wants determine the usefulness of 
all things, or that nothing has any right to live that 
we can find no use for. The skunk cabbage might as 
fairly ask what use we are to it. It’s a poor rule that 
won’t work both ways, you know.”’ 

“TI don’t see why it need smell so horribly, any 
way,” Fred replied, determined to condemn the poor 
plant right or wrong, for scenting his hands so power- 
fully. 


“Tt is about the first green thing that shows itself | 


above ground in the spring,” Isaid. ‘‘Suppose it were 
sweet to taste and pleasantly fragrant; what chance 
do you think it would have against hnngry animals in 
search of something succulent to eat after their dry 
winter-fare?”’ 

“You don’t mean to say that its vile odor is to keep 
it from being eaten, do you?” 

* Precisely that. You won’t touch it again, I’m 
sure; and I am quite as sure that any young deer or 
calf would as promptly decline a second mouthful. 
A hedge of thorns would not protect it so well as its 
offensive odor.’’ 

“*T never thought that the odor of plants was of any 
use to them. I thought it was for our pleasure.” 

“A very common mistake. It is simply our good 
fortune that the scent of flowers is pleasant to: us. 
Flowers were fragrant long before there was any man 
to smell them.”’ 

*** Full many a flower is born to blush unseen . 
And waste its fragrance on the desert air,’ ” 
Fred repeated. 

‘*Don’t believe it,’ said I. ‘“ It will do for poetry, 
but will hardly stand as matter-of-fact. Flowers do 
not have color or fragrance except they need them. 
Though blooming in desert places unseen of men, they 
do not blush unseen or waste their fragrance on the 
air. Color and odor are useful to them there or they 
would not have them.”’ 

** Here!”’ I continued, reaching up and breaking off 
a sprig of elm, for we had been walking toward the 
swamp during the conversation; ‘‘Here are flowers 
that have no need of being seen, so they have neither 
- color nor fragrance to attract attention.” 

those flowers?” Fred asked in great astonish- 
ment. 

“Certainly! Here are ten or a dozen perfect flowers 
in each of these little clusters, and see how thickly the 
limb is studded with them; and what a multitude 
there are on the whole tree.” 7 

“Such tiny flowers—and such a big tree! Why,I 
never heard of sucha thing. And I’vestudied botany 
some, too!”’ 

‘You began at the wrong end, I fear. You studied 
books, not plants. See, here are stamens and a double 
pointed pistil in each of these little flowers.”’ 

** But the leaves are not out yet.”’ 

**So much the better for the flowers. The elm is one 
of the plants whose flowers are fertilized by the wind. 
That is, the stamen-dust or pollen is carried to the 
pistil by the air; so the flowers are inconspicuous and 
odorless. If they depended on insects to carry the 
pollen they would have to offer greater attractions in 
the way of color or odor, perhaps both. Not needing 
such help, they neither blush nor have any fra- 
grance.”’ 

“T never heard anything like that before,”’ said 
Fred. 

‘* By and by, when colored and scented flowers be- 
gin to bloom, you will find plenty to do in studying 
the relations of insects to them—what insects visit 
them, and how the pollen is carried from one flower 
to another.”’ 

“That will be interesting, I’m sure; I hope they 
will hurry up; I can hardly wait for them,” the young 
botanist replied. 

*“‘Here’s another variety of early flowers,’ I went 
on, breaking a branch from a young maple that stood 
on the edge of the swamp. a tower of oxydized silver 
and coral. ‘These are part of the millions of flowers 
I spoke of seeing. What a beautiful appearance they 
give to the tree! and to all these hundreds of trees in 
theswamp! The grove is rosy with them.” 

“I thought those were just young leaves coming 
out,’”’ Fred replied. 

“Look at them. The leaf-buds have not begun to 
appear yet. Each of these coral bunches is a cluster 
of flowers, five in a bunch. These two feathered 
. points from the center of each flower are pistils, and 
at their base are the two-winged seeds already started.”’ 

“That’s funny!”’ Fred exclaimed; “seeds before 
leaves.” 

“The seeds are not grown yet, but merely begun. 
‘The maple, like the elm, is a wind-fertilized tree. It 
would be no advantage to it to have large or gaily- 
colored flowers, but it is an advantage for the flowers 
to appear early, for the obstructions to the passage of 
the pollen are fewer. 


ws “‘Here’s another tree that beges to blossom a little | 


| remarked. 
"kind you saw?” 


| all male flowers. See, 


| earlier. See, the stamens are much longer, and the 
pollen dust is ready to be scattered by the wind. 

‘‘This white maple began a little later; the flowers 
are just opening. The blossoms are slightly larger 
and paler, you see, than those of the swamp maple; 
the pistils are larger, and have three or four feathered 
ends instead of two; and, see, there are three or four 
seeds started in each.”’ 

‘* What’s the reason the big maples in the door-yard 
are not in blossom, too?’’ 

‘“‘Those are sugar maples, and do not flower until 
the leaves begin to grow. It’s too early for them. 
There’s another kind of maple that does not have its 
flowers until the leaves are grown; and, as might*be 
expected, the flowers are much larger than these.” - 

“Are they fertilized by insects ?”’ 

“JT don’t know. We shall have to be on the watch 
for them; though I don’t remember seeing any of that 
sort in these parts. It’s the striped maple. We used 
to make whistles out of the green stems when I was a 
boy; so we called it ‘ whistle-wood.’ ”’ 

‘*T’]] find it, if it grows anywhere around here,” said 
Feed. 

‘‘T see two more kinds of flowers over there by the 
brook,” I continued. “Jump over and get some, 
please; you are younger and spryer than I.” 

‘*Where are they ?’”’ Fred cried, when he had climbed 
the stone wall. ‘‘I can’t see any flowers.”’ 

‘“‘There, in that alder-thicket. Not on the ground; 
on the bushes. Break off a limb and fetch it to me.”’ 

These tassels? Are these flowers? They look more 
like caterpillars!”’ 

“Yes, those are flowers; we call such bunches aments, 
or catkins.”’ 

**T should never have taken them for flowers,”’ Fred 
‘“That’s one kind; now where’s the other 


“On the same branch; bring it here and I will show 
them to you.”’ 

Fred came near getting a tumble into a woodchuck 
hole, he was so intent on finding something that 
looked like a flower on the alder-branch he had 
broken off. 

“T’d like to know where you find two kinds of 
flowers here,’’ he said, as he climbed the wall again. 
**T don’t see anything but the—the aments, as you call 
them.” 

‘Let us see,” said I, picking off one of the catkins 
and laying it on a flat stone on the top of the wall. 
‘“‘This looks like a caterpillar, but it is really a string 
of bouquets. Each of these little tufts contains 
several flowers. Count them; your eyes are sharp— 
one, two, three in each bunch, and there are. perhaps a 
hundred bunches on the string. That makes, say 
three hundred flowers in this one catkin. On this 
little twig there are seven of these catkins, or upwards 
of two thousand flowers in all, of this sort. How 
many do you suppose there are in all this thicket of 
alders?’’ 

Millions, at least,’’ said Fred. 

‘Yet you thought I was talking wildly when I said 
millions for all I could see on the elms and maples and 
alders and all. But these are only a part of the 
flowers now in sight.”’ | 

‘**You said there were two sorts of flowers on this 
one twig.” 

**So there are. Those we have been looking at are 
they have stamens, but no 
pistils. The pistillate flowers are in these unpretend- 
ing, scaly buds. When the staminate flowers have 


end of them. These pistillate flowers remain and de- 
velop the seed. In the maples and elms the stamens 
and pistils were in the same flowers. In the alders 
they grow separately. In many other plants the 
‘staminate and pistillate flowers are not even on the 
same plant. They grow on different individuals.”’ 

‘* And these are real flowers?” queried Fred, picking 
one of the fertile aments in pieces. ‘‘ Queer looking 
flowers! i thought they were young leaves.” 


along the main stems. See how different they are. 
These old dry burs are last year’s seed cones; they 
grew from little scaly aments like these.” 

‘* What a lot of things one can see—if he only knows 
how!” 

“True; and what a lot of interesting things most 
people fail to see! They think they can see anything 
that comes before them, but it is a grand mistake. We 


/are able to see only what we have learned to see; and 


most of us learn to see very little.’ 
“Oh! here’s a pussy willow! 


grow!” 
* What do you mean by they ?”’ 


How thick they. 


them called. Are these catkins, too?’ They look as 
though they might be.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, that is the way the willows blossom. Fetch a 
sprig of them home to examine under a glass. They 
are very pretty.”’ 

‘‘ And here is a lot of little alders; see, what a thick- 
et of them!’ Fred cried, diving into the fence corner 
and breaking off a long branch. 

‘‘What makes you think those are alders?’’ I asked. 

“Why, these—catkins; that’s what you called them, 
didn’t you ?—these are just like alder catkins.” 

** Are they just like alder catkins?”’ 

‘‘ Yes—no, not exactly. They are a little finer and 
sleuderer—that’s all. May be the bushes are young 


| ones.’’ 


“Why, these pussies; that’s what I’ve always heard - 


| 


| 


ripened their pollen dust they drop off, and that is the } 


‘‘The leaf-buds are not opening yet; here they are} 


Isjand). 


“But these aments hang like a fringe from the main 
stem, not from special stems; and singly, not. in 
clusters.”’ 

** So they 

** Look at the female flowers.” 

“I don’t see any, unless you mean these curly- 
headed buds at the top of the branch.” 

“Those are what I mean. Do they look like those 
of the alder ?’’ 
neue a bit, though they do like the alder leaf-buds a 

“TI believe that there are leaves as well as flowers in 


these buds. We’ll see how that is better in a week or . 


so when they are opened more.” 

** And these are not alders?” 

“TI think not. “I should call them hazel blessoms. 
Next fall you will find plenty of hazel nuts in all these 
thickets, I hope.” 

“TI hope so, and chestnuts, too. What a quantity of 
old burs are here on the ground! Do chestnuts have 
flowers? I don’t think I ever saw any on the trees.” 

‘You have probably seen them often enough in the 
park, but did not know them to be flowers. They 
grow in aments, like the hazel and the flowers of the 
most of our nut trees, only they are larger than the 
hazel catkins, and coarser.’’ 

‘“‘The buds haven’t begun to open yet. 
be on the watch for them.” 

“‘Good! and keep an eye on the walnuts and oaks 
and hickories, also. Remember, all our trees have 
blossoms of some sort. You can’t do better than to 
make a study of them this spring. They are apt to be 
neglected because they are not so showy as field - 
flowers.”’ 


I'll have to 


AN ENIGMA. 


I’m often seen upon the road, 

Bearing many a grievous load. 

O’er vast and distant plains I’m bound; 
Through valleys green my track is found, 
As leisurely I span the ground. 

I’m bound to earth by many a tie, 

And hope for naught beyond the sky. 
Prostrate, I here will humbly rest, 
Content to dd my level best. 


Though no martyr for conscience’ sake, 
I oft am fastened to a stake; 

Not one alone, I wish to state, 

We are in squads, from six to eight; 
And marshal thus a gallant host, 

Each standing firmly to his post ; 

In strength and numbers all combine 
To form a strong defensive line. 

And though we oft division make 
Between you and your nearest friend, 
Our most solemn word we stake 

Both your interests to defend. 


I’m sometimes seen upon the wing, 
And thus new mystery I bring. 
Whene’er the choice is left to me 
*Tis not upon the wing I flee. 

With nimble feet I swiftly run 
Before the sportsman and his gun. 
I wonder why he cares to shoot 
Such a shy, silly, little coot, 

Who dares not leave the grassy dell, 
The reedy marsh he loves s0 well. 


I am a thing oft made of wood, 

A creature, too, of flesh and blood; 
An iron nature, hard and cold, 
High-tempered, too, as I’ve been told. 
And when my meaning you unfold, 

I think you’ll find I mean to scold. 


CITrEs. 


1. A terrible heathen enjoys nice salad. 

2. Pay all rational idiots silver. 

3. Bismarck eats raw, loathsome Indian negroes. 
* VOLTA.” 


JENNIE K,° 


A TRIANGULAR PUZZLE. 
1. One who acts. 
2. A wicked man. 
3. The end. 
4. A preposition. 
5. A consonant. 
DISGUISED STATES. 
1. Three-fourths of endless duration and four-fifths of this 


month. 3 
2. One thousand in two letters with an inebriate and one 


letter following. 
3. An oriental title or three letters. 8. F. 


SQUABE WORDS. 


RACHEL. 


I. 


II. 
1. To shout. 1. True. 
2. Division of the globe. 2. The brink. 
3. Untamed. 3. Periods of time. 
4. To burden. 4. Not so much. 
G. V. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES.OF MAY 
An Enigma.— 
“ Words are keener than steel, 


And mightier far for woe or fer weal.” 


A Metagram.—Few, hew, dew, Jow, mew, new, pew, yew. 
States in Disguise.—1. O high O (Ohio). 2. Road is land (Rhode 
3% New York. 4. NE. W. Jersey (New Jersey). 


A Diamond Puazle.— 
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<A Charade.—Inn, Ann, eye, mate (Inanimate). 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XI., No. 


Wppermost Copics. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
{Dr. Bellows at the Unitarian Festival.] 

ND what I fear is that in this coun- 

try of ours we are putting our trust 

too much in what is visible, what is large, 
what is externally prosperous, what can 
be proved by rule, what can be brought 
to the test of the crucible, or can be 
touched by the scalpel. I want that im- 
mortal principle which is the source alike 
_of poetry and religion, which grows in 
neglect, thrives in isolation, and is never 
so great as when it has nothing to lean 
on but God Almighty. I do not want 
that spark of the Divine to go out be- 
neath the heels of external prosperity, 
the feet of tramping multitudes, or the 
applauses of idle, thoughtless breath. 
Let us have the faith that was in those 
that made the Christian religion, the 
faith that made the Reformation, the 
faith that sent our fathers to this barren 
shore—the first time they struck it with 
their naked feet waking a continent 
to welcomea race of freemen—thbat lived 
in their zeal and marched in their confi- 
dence. Let us have a little of that faith, 
and God knows it matters not whether 
we be a dozen ora dozen millions, we are 
greater than the world, and greater than 
all the world can do. And I would say 
here to the face of science and material- 
ism, and to all the mathematics and all 
the sciences that are striving to reduce 
the Divine Life and the Holy Spirit of 
God to something that can be measured 
in their pint pots, and touched with their 
pins, and stuck upon paper like their 
butterflies, that the faith in Almighty 
God, the faith in the soul, lives by no 
leave of theirs, triumphs by no permis- 
sion of theirs, defies their arguments, and 
the stronger they are defies them only 
the more—hoping against hope, believing 
against argument, triumphing against 
demonstration, and having in itself an 
argument that all the world cannot an- 
swer, and which remains untouched in 
living souls. I wish to owe my faith in 
immortality to no material science. Ido 
not ask nature to attest it. 1 do not 
want your external analogies. The more 
they heap themselves against me, the 
- more common the grave, the deeper lie 
the ashes of the dead, the more my spirit 
cries, “‘ 1 live, and God lives, and I shall 
live while God lives; not by your leave, 
proud and ignorant Science, not by your 
permission, babbling or even learned 
Philosophy, but by the leave of him who 
planted this immortal faith in my soul, 
ch is liveliest when everything else is 
est, which affirms itself the most 
en everything else denies it.”’ Thatis 
the faith, that is the confidence that 
shall remove mountains—the mountains 
of a contemptuous science—remove the 
greater mountain of a prosperous and 
magnificent materialism, remove every- 
thing to make way for itself; and, though 
it go unattended through the world, it is 
the owner of the world, and though it go 
unheralded to death, it is the victor over 
‘death, and though there were but one 
voice in the universe that could echo it, 
it would be echoed by the angels of God. 


STOMACH AND BRAIN. 
{The Interior.] 

HE blood cannot be in the stomach 
digesting salad, and in the brain 
‘stimulating great thoughts at the same 
time. The preacher must make his 
election between nourishment for the 
stomach, and nourishment for the brain. 
He needs them both in generous meas- 
ure, but not at once. On Sunday, the 
preacher needs to give the whole of his 
body to the support of his mind. No 
part of his physical system wants to have 
any work of its own on hand at that 
time. If the minister wants to come to 
the delivery of his sermor, fresh, and 
crisp as a frosty morning, he must keep 
stomach and liver at the lowest possible 
point. So a sensible philosophy would 
seem to indicate, take the whole bill of 
fare in the earlier part of the week, but 
taper off toward the end of it. If you 
must go through to pudding and flberts 
on Monday and Tuesday, stop at roast 
beef on Thursday, make fish the termi- 
nus on Friday, and confine yourself to 
-80up on Saturday. And us for the New 
“ngland pork and beans on Sunday 


morning, they will crush the life out of 
the best sermon that was ever written. 


Dry toast and tea, and very little of 
either, will be the best introduction to 
your sermon. And then if you have an 
evening service, eschew the hearty Sun- 
day dinner. There is not time enough 
between noon and dark for the blood to 
retreat from the brain to the stomach, 
perform a full digesting operation there, 
and then mount to the brain again to 
assist in theological cerebration for the 
second sermon. In the attempt to do 
both it must divide its forces, and so 
enfeeble its digestion and thin out the 
sermon. Instead of the good dinner, 
if the “aching void” must be filled, let it 
be filled with porridge, soup, or some 
other harmless distender, and reserve 
the pork and beans for Monday morn- 
ings 


THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. 
{London Nonconformist.] 


T is evident that the once despised 

missionary enterprise has at length 
developed a force which astonishes most 
of all those who direct its procedure, 
and are best acquainted with its results. 
The expenditure of labor aud of life 
during the past eighty years has, indeed, 
been uninterrupted and profuse; but 
the issue corresponds with the sublime 
heroism, and the patient industry of 
the innumerable workers who have toil- 
ed in the van of the battle. The roads 
have been opened into the heart of every 
country for carrying on this peaceful 
war. The present generation has but to 
sustain a siege whose isssue is certain. 
On all sides every fresh success, such as 
the religious revolution in Madagascar, 
acts and reacts in fifty different direc- 
tions. The old beliefs are preparing for 
a last desperate defence. Notably the 
Mohammedan, the best of all non-Chris- 
tian faiths, is arming itself under Wahab- 
ite inspiration for close encounter with 
Christianity from one end of Asia and 
Africa to the other. In a word, the 
world is awakening from the religious 
trance of centuries, and convulsions are 
at hand which will recall the most fate- 
ful passages in history. Political inter- 
ests, commerce, social improvements, 
mechanical inventions, means of rapid 
communication by rail and telegraph, 
the meeting of hostile creeds in crowded 
capitals, the all-pervading influence of 
the press, the translation and diffusion 
of the sacred Scriptures, and, above all, 
the preaching of the agents of nearly 
forty missionary societies, will have each 
their share in the impending revolution. 


MALADIES IN THE CHURCHES. 
(Christian Register.] 

CHURCH entirely healthy isaspec- 

tacle quite as rare as a man entirely 
sound in limb and organ. Almost every 
religious society has its malady; many 
have a complication of diseases. Some 
are afflicted only at special times and for 
brief periods; others are chronic inva- 
lids. There are distempers local and 
peculiar; alas! there are also general 
epidemics. No single malady affects all 
the ecclesiastical invalids. Here perhaps 
it is emaciation—a preternatural thin- 
ness. There it is the opposite trouble— 
a corpulency that makes the body un- 
wieldy and sluggish. In this country, 
the first is by far the most common 
complaint,—indeed, it is perhaps the 
most common of all complaints, at pres- 
ent, among churches. It is owing gener- 
ally to insufficient nourishment; and 
the poor sufferer, like Oliver Twist, is 
always crying for more—more people, 
more money, more mental and spiritual 
meat. Fortunately it is not difficult to 
prescribe the remedy for it. Give the 
necessary food. But we know cases of 
emaciation which can be helped by no 
amount of stuffing; the vital function of 
assimilation is gone. 

Ecclesiastical corpulency, a distemper 
much more serious, is also much more 
rare. Only a few old city churches ex- 
hibitit. Itis easy of course to get rid of 
the superabundant bodily bulk. Low 
diet and blood-letting will soon do that. 
But to cure the attendant maladies—the 
laziness, the gluttonous appetite, and the 
fatty degeneration about the heart—this 
requires long and rigorous rene of 
the flesh. 

The corpulent ‘@huroh is naturally a 


gouty church, though. many others share 


this aristocratic distinction. 
is brought on by over-rich food, and 
high living, with indolent habits, and 
shows itself by sensitive twinges of the 
lower extremities at vigorous exertion 


AS usual, it 


of its own or misstep of another. The 
slightest carelessness in organist or quar- 
tette singer agonizes its delicate sensibil- 
ities. The minister must walk with the 
utmost circumspection. Let him beware 
how he touches those tender corns—its 
pet sinus; nor cruelly ask the limping 
church to step a foot outside its narrow 


ancestral walls. Bundle up its feet and 


let it lie and snooze in its easy chair. 

It is a sad fact that in almost every 
church there is more or less trouble with 
the organs of vision. Color-blindness, 
indeed, rarely occurs. There are very 
few churches, even pow, that canns; 
tinguish a black skin from a white; very 
few in which a faded silk escapes notice, 
where the precise hue of bonnets, and 


the exact shade of ribbons and mantillas’ 


cannot be clearly discerned, even on the 
darkest Sundays. But excessive far- 
sightedness is not uncommon. All the 
miseries and benightedness of the hea- 
then in Borrioboola-gha are vividly seen, 
but there is no sight for the barbarism 
and paganism of the back streets and 
slums of their own cities. 

Nor is a strange near-sightedness less 
frequent. All the wants and needs of 
their own parish are seen in wonderful 
plainness. Any slightest deficiency in 
the elegant decoration or the exquisite 
musical entertainments of their own 
church is an unsightliness to be rectified 
at any expense. But the most crying 
wants of other churches—even their total 
destruction—is invisible to the naked 
eye or through any lens. The organs of 
taste and digestion, also, are very often 
affected. Dyspepsia, both mental and 
spiritual, is a very frequent malady of 
the parish. As usual, it is a result ofa 
diet too mixed and irregular, especially 
of a course of high-spiced viands, intel- 
lectual bon-bons and sentimental sylla- 
bub. A long course of candidating may 
in particular be mentioned as something 
that rarely fails to bring on this rs 
in its most aggravated form. 

How should,the churches be exempt 
from the most common of all complaints, 
—colds? We all know the symptoms: 
dullness of thought and feeling, a sense 
of general debility and lack of appetite. 
Not infrequently, when money is called 
for, the cold settles upon the chest and 
produces great tightness and difficulty in 
maintaining a proper circulation. 


A simple cold, if neglected, easily runs. 


into more serious mischiefs. Next per- 
haps comes weakness of the knees and 
spinal infirmities. Men can no longer 
stand upright in the church. In other 
things their back-bone seems stiff enough ; 
but when they get inside the church, 
when they are asked to declare the 
Christian faith they hold in private, to 
maintain religion by their example and 
profession, as well as by their pocket- 


books, to brave the sneer. of the scoffer 


as they have braved the regret of earnest 
Christians, there is a weakness of back- 
bone which may even be more apparent 
and painful to others than to themselves. 

Next, perhaps, it is lock-jaw. The 
mouth cannot be opened in the Sunday- 
school class or the Conference meeting; 
though this seems easier than the testi- 
mony for truth and righteousness. Some- 
times a more general paralysis sets in, 
chaining foot and hand. 

The works which describe morbid con- 
ditions and their cure are necessarily 
many-volumed and large; more’s the pity 
for mankind! For we must return to 
this miserable subject. 


LEARNING TO PREACH. 
{Scribner’s Monthly.] 

i oe is said that a prominent New York 

pastor has freely declared that he 
learned more about preaching the Gos- 
pel in three weeks, from Henry Varley, 
than he had ever learned before in his 
life. We believe Mr. Varley has had no 
theological training. - We know little. of 
his methods, but we know that such men 
as he, and such men as Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey, who belong upon our own 
side of the Atlantic, have a power over 
the popular mind of which theological 
schools seem absolutely to deprive men. 
The fact goes to show that there isa kind 
of knowledge of methods and of men 
which the theological schools do not 


teach—have not, indeed, in possession. 
Would it not be well, now that these 
schools have begun to import instruc- 
tion, to procure for their uses some of 
the wisdom possessed by the lay element ? 
Why is it that a layman, turned preach- 
er, has the power to move men so won- 
derfully? Why, except that he knows 
men better—knows their minds and the 
motives that stir them better—and gets 
a little nearer to the three or four essen- _ 
tial truths of Christianity, and enforces 
them and stands by them better—than 
those trained in the professional schools? 
His work is to save men, and he drives 
directly and persistently at it. His 
method is simple, and he knows littleand 

cares for little outside of it. : 


THE SHOWER APPROACHING, 
| {Christian at Work.) 
Hoes your umbrellas. The time of 
year when the colleges rain hon- 
orary degrees upon the people is ap- 
proaching. We generally have the first 
sprinkle about the middle of June, but 
the shower of titles is apt to last all sum- 
mer, and a great many get soaked. No 
minister is safe. Especially if he be get- 
ting dull and his people are tired of him, 
the kindly neighboring ministers will 
sign a petition and send it to the presi- 
dent or faculty of the college, asking for 
the bestowment of the honor. Some of 
the most learned and effective men of 
our time have not happened to get hit, 
while scores innocent of theological at- 
tainment and mental power have been 
covered all over with degrees. We can- 
not be condemned as being envious in 
this matter, for we have the title, and 
we will show it to anyone who will come 
to our house; but as for letting the doc- 
ument go out of our possession, we can-. 
not, lest we never get another, and thus 
be ruined. Weonly write this paragraph 
by the way of imploration to the col- 
leges that this year they make the shower 
of degrees as light as possible. Many of 
our ministers are in poor health and 
nearly worn out with work, and it is un- 
reasonable to put upon them additional 
‘burdens. It is an awful thing to put a 
modest country dominie under honors 
which shall compel him to be great and 
profound and imposing like other D.D.’s. 


American Art Manufactures in Europe. 


THE celebrity which our Art Manufac- 
turers are achieving in Europe, especially 
American pianos, as represented abroad, 
by the piano-makers of the world, 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons, whose instru- 
ments are so justly famed, alike with 
professional experts and the general mu- 
sical public is continually being ented 
in our foreign exchanges. — 

The most recent recognition of the sur- 
passing merits of these instruments we 
gather from The Tageblatt (daily paper) 
of Hanover, May 8th, from which we 
quote the following: 

‘ Messrs. Steinway and Sons may again boast 
with just pride of a recent and most brill- 
iant success which their Grand Pianos have 
achieved, coupled with the highest honorable 
recognition on the part of the most competent 
authorities. When recently the greatest Ger- 
man composer of the present day, Richard 
Wagner, and shortly after him the hero of the 
piano, Dr. Franz Liszt, paid Hanover a visit, 
both of them used at their residences a Stein- 
way Grand Piano, furnished them by the agent 
of these instruments, to whom, prior to leay- 
ing, Richard Wagner addressed a letter, from 
which we quote as follows: 

*** Accept my heartfelt thanks for the incom- 


which is eminentl mkful, of a better pianis 
than yours, ever the 


WAGNER. 


“ fn this letter the great composer distinctly 
designated Dr. Franz Liszt, who, on his ar- 
rival, sent for the same instrument Herr 
Wagner had used, and also a so-called Cabinet 
Upright. As is sufficiently well known, the 
maestro took part in the great Bach Festival 
Concert, and in the piano duets with Mrs, 
Von Bronsart he used a Bechstein piano, 
leaving the Steinway Grand to be used by his 
lady partner, probably regarding her as the 
weaker vessel; but it is a notable fact that as 
often as Dr. Liszt sat down to play a solo he 
invariably gave the Steinway instrument the 
preference. 

“At a matinee at Mr. Von Bronsart’s, in 
which Dr, Liszt took part, playing a trio of 
Bronsart’s, Liszt’s songs, etc., he exclusively 


used the Steinway Grand. ‘and. teok occasien 


to express to the agext his unqualified ad- 
miration of the surpassing excellence of these 
instruments; also presenting to him, ‘a5 & 
memento, his picture, with’ dutograph.”— 


Tageblatt. 


| 
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JUNE 9, 1875. 


— 


From Monday, May 81, to 

une 5. 

The Public Debt.—As Officially recepitedated 
June lst, the debt statement was as follows: | 


* Debt bearing Interest in Coin. 7 


Principal 
Interest.. 


Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 


Principal. , 
Interest........ 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 

26 

. 78,449 19 
Bea 


Princi 


i eeeeeeee eee 82.40 210.15 16 


in $84,251,602 69 
. 4,358,107 77 

Total. $143,954,710 46 


u t month. 1,189,456 03 

Government Bonds.—The continued firmness 
in gold and the subjoined call for more. five-twen- 
ties have combined to maintain the firmness and ac- 
tivity of the market. Foreign purchases are few, 
‘but there is no falling off in the demand from 
home investors. On the Ist inst. the Secretary of 
the Treasury, under his syndicate arrangements, 
issued a call for $10,000,000 of five-twenty coupon 
bonds. The called bonds are coupon bonds known 
as the Fourth series, act of February 25, 1862, dated 
May 1, 1862, as follows: $50—No. 20,301 to 21,000, both 
inclusive ; $100—No. 51,601 to No. 59.100, beth inclu- 
sive; $500—No. 27,501 to Nod, 81,900, both inclusive; 
$1,000 — No.- 80,651 to No. "91,500, both inclusive. 


-Total—$10,000,000. Interest will cease on 


- ber 1, 1875, 

The highest quotations during the week were 
as follows: ; 
. i May June June June June June 

var 31. 1. 2. 3 4. 5. 

12% 120 120% 121 
63 5-208, cp...."62, 117% H8K 118% 
63 5-208, cp...4, 118% 118% 119 
6s 5-208, cp...’65, 34 12136 121% 122% 123 
6s 5-20s.n. cp.’65, 3 121% 1200X 
6s 3-208, cp...’67, 12436 124% 124% 12535 
63 5-20s,cp. .’68, 1244 12436 125 
5s 10-40sreg..... «117% 118% 

undedcp’si, : 
Gold.— As we go to press greenbacks are nearly 


fifteen per cent. below par. which is plain English 


. fer the customary circumlocution making gold 
. seventeen cents above par. 


The reason usually 
assigned is the general expectation that large 
shipments will shortly be made for foreign ac- 


. count. The actual shipments on Saturday amount- 


ed to $2,500,000, mostly drawn from the Treasury 
for payment of coupons, 
The highest quotations with the corresponding 
values of legal tenders were as follows: . 


Legal Tenders.. day. 8 a5 85.46 85 34 


State Bonds.—Tennessees have led the market 
in activity and strength, the report having gained 
credit in some quarters that the July interest will 

paid. 

Railroad a prices have pre- 
vailed, with reasonable activity. 

Stocks, etc.—An extited market hasbeen the 
rule of the week, a sudden reversal taking place 
early in the week in the discomfiture of the bears. 
This seems to have started in sympathy with the 
decision of the Court of Claims in favor of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, whereby it recovers $500,000 
from the Government and is relieved from interest 
obiigations on the bonds received from the Gov- 
ernment until the principal matures thirty years 
from the date of issue. It is reported that the 
case will be carried to the Supreme Court. 

The highest quotetions for the week were as fol- ; 
lows: 

May June June June June June 
3l 1, 2. 5. 


_N.Y.C.&H. R.. 103% 104 

do pref... 54 . 5435 
‘Rock island. 102%. 102 1 10334 

‘Central of N. J. 108 
Del., L. & sere = 1 1184 - 
Onion c.. fd. 19% 73 

Pacific 36 34 34 345¢ 
Adams Ex...... 101 100 
Wells, Fargo... : 845 


Foreign Exchange has been steady at firm 
ratesallthe week. 
Nominal quotations at the ‘close of the week 


. were: 


Re 


London prime bankers.’ 4 tore. 0 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. Government soe of all issues and de- 
bought a sold direct 


ou 
clas estors and Institutions, and for im- 
mediate delivery; and all conn with 


fixch 


» transfe 
of Cou 


gis 
Bonds toe Registered, “Collection on of interest, 
_ attended to on favorable term 
All other marketable Stocks ‘and Bonds 
‘and sold on Gommissien; Gold Coupons and Amer- 
- ican and foreign ~—one and sold; ; approved 
deposit unts 


SUN UMNBBELLAS and PA 
nd PAR 


| five bu 


ers 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


No. 23 Nassau St.. New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
-and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 


686 55 | ing House. 


ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 

as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 


8. 396 & 388 CANAL ST., corner Laight 

Open d daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5to7. 

Asse r Eleven Million Dellars, 

| Million Dollars 

x per r cent. Interest allowed. 

Books in Wee. French and German. 
G. 8S. CHAPI N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
T.S. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


{2 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
uaran We loan not to exceed one-third of 
he value ascertained by l y one 

I ears business have never 


of 
losta dollar. We ey e interest promptly semi- 
annually in New York the 


ur farm 
es were pala prompt get funds tro ‘the 
your uaintance. n 
particulars. J.B. WATKINS & Co. , Lawrence, Kan. 


STOCK SPECULATIONS. 


Conducted by ue in Lim every $ orm, on Commission 


BRIDGE & O., 
[KERS AND BROKERS, 2 WALL 8T., N. Y. 


COUPONS BOUCHT. 


STATE AND _ BOND SCRIP. DEFAULTED 
BONDS 
c.C. M NKOR, 1 Broad St. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minnesota 


BONDHOLDERS 

Desirous of maintaining their rights and of pre- 
venting a sacrifice of their interests, will address 
at once FRED. TAYLOR, Chairman of 
ers’ Committee, care Fred. Butterfield & Co., P 

Box 1131, New York. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 
327 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 


Reduction of ou all our im- 


Straw Goods, 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHIP HATS,” 
in all the newest shapes, and receiving new apes 
and new goods every week from Europe, in Black, 
Brown, Drab, White: and Ecru tints. 

: FRENCH ret $1 to $2.50. 


AM , 85¢. to 98e. 
English Milan Hats _~ | Bonnets in all shapes and 

MILAN HAT TS, 8 Se, to 0 $2. 
LEGHORN ROUND HATS, $1 to $3.50. 

NE LEGHORN HATS $1.50; 


worth $2.75. 
We me. now on sale OVER ONE THO OUSAND 
DOZEN OF HA 


OUR TRIMMED | HATS, 


for elegance of bey and richness of trimming, 
cannot be 
IM K REDUCTION IN 
$35 oO $25 


9 Hats reduced to $6 50. 
The great increase of our business over all other 
houses 1n the millinery trade attests our superior- 


Ss. 

DAMASSA 20¢., 0c. and 40c., 
in Black, Brown, Cream, ‘White< Cardinal, and Drab. 
All the New Spring Shades, at 9c., 12c., 16c., 20c., 


.and 40c. 
Fine GROS-GRAINS, all Silk, l6c. and 
c. yar 


jendid SA IBBO NS. yard, all Silk. 
ity Black, $1; formerly s0ld at 


DAMASSA SCARES. 


GHOS CHARS HAT SABES 
DAMASSA SILK TRIMMING, in all 


SPLENDID QUALITY, $2.75 yard. 
KRUPT 81 H 


f FINE MONTURES. at 95c. a Monture. 


AMof thie this _ of Goods are worth from $2.50 to 
ER ON MOND 


two lots o R8 are all new 
‘season's must be sold. 


GUIPUR RE NET, 
ED MEXICAN NET. 


SLE EYELESS JAC KK ETS. 


Large assortment new and exquisite designs in 
We manufacture all our own LAGE GOODS. 


IN ENDLESS ALL PRICES. 
Children’s of 
and Children’s Pi 


I 
VERDRESSES. 
WE WILL SELL AT LOW PRICES.” 


i OV 
Spring shad g es in all the new 
ttons. 


opera colors—two, three, and 
1,000 dozen winter JES. 
1.000 White Silk Ties at ta8e.5 ; former rice, 70c. 


2.000 dozen Lace Tie . 
Tatest Novelties in trenoh Ties. 
N. B.—Reduction to the the trade. 


O°NEILL’S 


{327 and 329 6th Ave., and 103 W, St, 


only. Puts an t houses and lowest 
rates. Cost and often pa 000 
PROFIT, “Pamphiet, explaini ining how treet 
speculations are c free. Send fora 


oods |. 


GOOD THINGS, 


EASILY GOT 


By Sending Full-Paid Subscriptions to the 


CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


Condensed Premium List and Terms for 1875. 


No. of 


Iustrated. 
66.— Hearts. A Novel. By ROBERTSON GRAY (R.W. Raymond). 
ots glmply edmirable, quite as g004 as good as anything Bret Harte has written.” 


these r Novels (Nos. 63, 64, 65, 66) for 3 Subscribers, 
67.—General Book or Library Premium. Any one may earn any book 


1 for every 50 cts. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
1.~Masen & Hamlin’s Cabinet Organs, Style V.............ccecsscsscsseees $90 00 
2. Style T.... 190 
4.—Decker Pianc—Elegant Resewood Case, 7 octaves, &c - 000 
5.—Musical Box (Paillard’s Impertation)Twe Tanes........ 700 
—Four Tanes, Rosewood Case % 00 
7.—Accerdeens (Sonntag’s Finish, 10 Keys...... 3 50 
—2 Rows Trampets, 
Cerners, Clasps, Stops. G. 8. 4] 
PLATED SILVER WARE. 
10.—Ice-Pitcher—handsemely engrav 23 0 
11.—Set of Casters—rich frame, cat Bettles.. ees 90 
12.—Cake Basket—gracefal pattern ‘ 9 0 
13.—Batter Dish—Giass Draiuer.... cece 80 
14.—One Dozen Tea Spoous—tiem pattern . ° 6 00 
15.—One Dozen Table Spoons—- “ coe 
16.—One Bozen Table Forks ease 
17.—Child’s Cup—Geld-lined....... 30 
18.—Child’s Set : Knife, Fork and a satin-lined case.... 40 
19.—Half-Dozen Napkia Rings 460 
POCKET PIECES. 
90.—Gold Pen, with Pencil—Gold Plate Tclescopic Case 600 
91.—Gold Pen, with Pencil—Same as 20, but larger oe 70 
@2.—Gold Pen—Coin Silver, Gold-Tipped Ebony Desk Helder.............. 100 
23.—Geild Pen—Gold-Lined Slide Desk Holder..... 6 00 
24.—Geld-Lined Paragon Pencil, $1 0—2;: Ivory Handle 8 00 
2G.—Pecket Teol-Holder........ 100 
26.—Pecket Kiuifo— Buckhorn Handle, 3 Blades ......0.. 150 
28.—Maltam-in-Parvo 12 Tools........ 3 50 
29.—Pecket Micrescope . 2% 
TIME KEEPERS. 
30.—Freaac!t Bronze Parlier Clock. Eighteen Day—strikes hours and 
half-hours 
31.—Handsome Parlor Clock. Eight 700 
32.—American Watch Co.’s “P. 8S. Bartlett’? Coin Silver Case..... 400 
33.—American Watch Co.’s ‘“‘Waitham Watch Co.’’ Coin Silver 
Case, Stem Winder....... .... ence 
34.—Am. Watch Co.’s Lady’s Gold Watch. ae. Oe 
HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 
35.—Th be Running Demeatic Sewing Machine, Plain Style......... 0 
Walnut Half Case, &c. 
Beckwith Pertable Sewing Mach ine .. eek 
wa with Treadle.... 25 00 
37.—Half Sandie Table Kaives; with Half Doz. 
extra Heavily Silver Plated Forks..... 
38.—Half Doz. Heavily Silver Piated, solid Steel ‘Handle Tablo 
Knives: with Half Doz. extra Heavy Silver Plated Forks.. 10 2 
39.—Polished Rubber Handle French Cook’s Kuife (10 inch and 
‘40.—Superfine Ivory Handle Carver and Fork......... 5 0 
FOR THE CARDEN. 
41.—Kitchen Garden Seeds, Collection No. 200 
42.—Flower Seeds, Collection D’”’........ ‘ 10 
43.—Flower Seeds, “‘Collection G”’ 2 50 
44.—Mooere’s Set of Floral Garden 10 
FOR THE you NC FOLKS. 
47.—The Soap-Bubble Blower—Model Toy—2 at 18 
48.—Crandall’s Masquerade eon 100 
49.—Crandall’s Improved Building Blocks... 200 
50.—Game of Punch and 
BOOKS. 
—Webster’s Unabridged 12 00 
mes Library of Poetry and Seus. al vol. By0. 800 pages. Steel Pers 
trait of Bryant and many —— ian and Mss. Fac Similes. 
Extra Cloth, Gilt Side.. ee 5 00 
Full Turkey Morocco 10 @ 
53.—A Library of Famous Fiction. ‘8vo. 1 100 pages. (Pilgrim s Progress; 
Robinson Crusoe; Vicar of Wakefield; Gulliver’s Travel’s; Paul and Vir- 
ginia; Elizabeth; Picciola; Vathek; Undine, the Water Spirit; Tales from 
the Arabian Nights.) Illustrated. Extra Gilt, Cloth Side©.....seseecececesseees bp 
54.—Beecher’s Sermors. Ten volumes. vo. Uniform binding, dark brown 
° HER’S WORKS (Uniform 12mo Edition). Full Setof7Books. 13 50 
or, Village Life in New Eugland. A Novel. 200 
56.—Star Papers; Experiences of Art and Nature...... - 
57.—Pleasant Talk about Fruits, Flowers, and 
58.—Lecture-Room Talks. A Series of Familiar 
“ -fashioned er-mee been 
Friday evening. New York 
59.—Lectures to Yeung — on Various Important Suabjects............... 
everything from the pen of 
Lectures on Preaching. 
pobre Series. Course of 1872. Personal Elements Of the PreacheP.....sssseeees = 
61.—Second Series. Course of 1873. Social ana Religious Machinery of the Church.. om 
62.—Third Series. Course of 1874. The Use of Christian Doctrines one 
(Any one of these three SERIES for 2 Subscribers ; or all three of them for § Subscribers.) 
150 
ATale of Transition. By HENRY CHURTON. l2mo. 516 pp.... 
fee ‘thrilling in some of its situations and delineations.” 
Evening Journal. 
64.-The Circuit Rider; A Tale of the Heroic Age. By EDWARD in 
LESTON. 
_—My Wife and I; Or, Harry Henderson’s History. 


ty 


‘ 


advertised in the - 
(or part of 30 


ns at the rate of 
CHRISTIAN UNION by sending subscriptio $1, send two Subscriptions; if more 


Ss ts) in the price uf the book. For instance, if a book costs 
~ scan $1, up to $1.80 send three; if more than $1.50, up to $2 send four; 


good to any extent; the books will be forwarded free of expense to 


&e. This offer will hola 
the recipient, by mail or 
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